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LETTER OF GRACE GREENWOOD, 


Boston, November 18, 1850. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Dear Sir: I suppose you have heard ere this 
of the disturbance and breaking up of the meet- 
jng called in honor of George Thompson. This 
will be thought by the country at large very dis- 
graceful to Boston, but here, though an event 
greatly regretted, it is scarcely looked upon in 
that light. ‘There was no regularly organized 
mob, but all the noise and confusion was caused 
by a small part of the audience—a set of young 
rowdies, reckless, and in some cases intoxica- 
ted—bent more upon lawless sport than any 
serious outrage. The Mayor and Marshal were 
present with a strong enough body of police to 
have quelled the disturbance at once. On them 
rests the reproach of non-interference, and the 
suspicion of a secret enjoyment of the discredit- 
able scene. It was very apparent from the noisi- 
ly-expressed sentiments of the mob, that it was a 
Whig confederacy. They were Mr. Webster’s 
friends to a man. 

The forenoon of Saturday last I spent at the 
Asylum for the Blind, in South Boston. It was 
my first visit to an institution of the kind, and I 
was intensely interested, almost too powerfully 
affected. Many of the pupils, I observed, had 
some physical defect aside from their blindness, 
yet there were some exceedingly pleasing in ap- 
pearance. I observed also that the faces of the 
little girls wore a patient, quiet, sweet, and con- 
tented expression, while the boys looked less 
happy, and in some instances rebellious, under 
their fearful misfortune. Yet in musicallseemed 
to forget the hardness of their lot. They sung 
and played with an enthusiasm, a fervor, and a 
passionate abandon to the enjoyment, peculiar to 





Mr. Richards does not attempt to teach the al- 
phabet separately, but puts the pupils at once 
into words, printed in large type on strips of pa- 
per, and teaches them to spell by means of letters 
on small blocks of wood. One little fellow, with 
a head scarcely larger than a pippin, spelt out for 
us the Lord’s Prayer, without an error. This 
was one of the most profoundly affecting of sights 
to me. That mindless child so unconsciously 
praying to the Immortal Father, the thought of 
whose existence was too great for the narrow head 
to receive, but whose love lived in the simple 
heart that strove to be “good,” and leaped up at 
the voice of encouragement and praise. It was 
indeed a great pleasure to observe the happiness 
of these children whenever they had acyjuitted 
themselves well. When first they grasp a new 
thought or fact, their joy in the possession is 
touching to behold. When looking down into 
those eyes, dimmed by the heavy mists of idiocy, 
you can see the far, faint flash of the deathless 
soul, as though for a moment gleaming up from 
an abyss of shadows. 

The unwearying patience, the unfailing kind- 
ness, and the wise gentleness, of the teachers of 
this school, are subjects of wondering admiration 
to all visiters. May Ged’s strength and blessing 
continue to support them and hallow their good 
work. 

After all, if the just Creator regards not his 
children according to the measure of their brains, 
but by the innocence of their hearts, how much 
higher in His light stand these poor witless ones, 
than some to whom we pay our blind reverence, 
yet whose grand brows, the high domes of intellect: 
shrine no thought of the true God, but a low, 
mean idol of self, before which the incense of 
the world’s praise is burned day and night. 





Lynn, November 22, 1850. 

The introductory lecture before the Lyceum of 
this town was delivered last night, by George 
Thompson. It was on the present political condi- 
tion of England, and on the position and aims of 
the Reform party there. The gentleman began, 
however, with an eloquent and modest defence of 
himself from the harsh aspersions cast upon him 
by certain prints, and the ungenerous suspicions 
excited by his friendly visit to our country. Al- 
gether, this was a most interesting and in some 
portions an exceedingly beautiful lecture. It was 
the first specimen of English oratory to which I 
had ever listened. There isa marked difference 
between the style of the speaker and that of our 
native orators—a difference which cannot well be 





them, I thought. If there was more strength of 
lungs than sweetness of tone, and more of vigor 
than skill in execution apparent, one could under- 
stand it all, and the heart was more touched than 
it could be by far sweeter and more artistic mu- 
sic elsewhere. It were most unreasonable to ask 
a measured flow and soft cadences from the out- 
gush of a long pent-up stream. But there were 
some voices in the choir which struck me as very 
fine, and promising much if carefully cultivated. 

I saw Laura Bridgman, who, with her interest- 
ing teacher, the centre of attraction while 
she remain the school-room. Laura is a 
very neat vi i. person, with a bright, in- 
telligent face, and almost a superabundance of life 
and childish merriment in her manner anf action. 
She will fling her arms around her teacher and 
laugh immoderately at any little thing which 
pleases her. She converses in the mute language 
with the utmost rapidity aud enthusiasm. While 
we were present, she was telling a friend of the 
loss of a canary which he had given her. He 
said he would send her another, and asked her 
what sort of a bird it should be. “Oh,” she an- 
swered, “let it be a bird of bright plumage, and 
a sweet singer. I would have no other.” 

Laura seems a mirthful, affectionate child, and 
yet she impressed me painfully, as a spirit which 
knew no rest, no calm, no true content. Her 
soul seemed like a great light burning ina prison- 
cell, and only gleaming through one small barred 
window, or like a strong bird in a narrow cage, 
struggling to be free. And so to me it seems it 
must ever be; all the knowledge to which she 
may attain, all the joy of love which may visit 
her sad heart, can only render more intense and 
abiding the longing for that greater knowledge 
to which she may never attain, for that strange, 
indefinable happiness which here she can never 


know. 
A lady was telling me the other day that she 


once met Laura Bridgman at Miss Bremer’s 
room, in Boston, when Fanny Kemble was pres- 
ent. Could the world furnish a more touching 
contrast? That poor, deaf, dumb, and blind girl, 
with nothing to speak for her but the play of her 
fingers, her quick, nervous gestures, and the wan 
sunshine of a smile unaided by the light of kind- 
ling eyes; and that grandly dowered child of 
genius, with her almost superhuman power of 
expression, with her wondrous voice, through 
which speiks every human affection and passion, 
with her air, her action, and the splendid fire of 
her great eyes, now gleaming out pride, or hate, 
or defiance, from their dark depths, now reproach- 
ful, now mournful, now sparkling and dancing 
with joy, now drooping with a dreamy tenderness, 
and now upraised in the trance of some divine 
aspiration. 

Laura Bridgman is said to be making constant 
and wonderful progress in her studies, and in 
her improvement and happiness her instructor, 
Dr. Howe, must daily be receiving his “exceed- 
ing great reward” for all his patient toil and dis- 
interested devotion. 

We also visited the School for Idiots, estab- 
lished by Dr. Howe, but under the care of Mr, 

Richards, a young man who has given himself up 
to a painful duty with a most noble and self- 
sacrificing spirit. 

I have always shrunk with involuntary and un- 
controllable disgust from scenes such as I supposed 
this school must present; but I summoned all my 
strength, and entered, soon to find the pain and 
sickness of the soul lost in a grateful and wonder- 
ing pleasure. Never before had I felt myself ca- 
pable of anything better than = shuddering pity 
for those poor mindless creatures, those living 
bodies of death, regarding them almost as the 
outcasts of nature and the disowned and disin- 
herited children of God. I had believed them by 
a hard necessity abandoned to the narrowest, 
darkest sphere of human existence, aimless, com- 
panionless, utterly destitute, But here I found 
these same beings, whose condition I had looked 
upon as in the last degree hopeless, steadily, 
though slowly, advancing from one small degree 

of intelligence to another—fecling emulation, 
catching gleams of reason and sense—feebly put- 
ting forth their long-benumbed mental feelers, 
and grasping such scraps of knowledge as they 
have room for in the narrow chambers of their 
poor cramped brains. 

The behaviour of those pupils who had been any 
length of time in the school was most remarkable 
for qniet and propriety. The contrast between 
them and a boy who had arrived but the day before 
was very striking. None could be more aware 
than the pupils of the improprieties, eccentricities, 
and lawlessness, of their green companion. They 
seemed actually shocked at the outlandish ways 
of the strange boy, and with the liberties he was 
inclined to take with the visiters. 

These unfortunate children are first taught to 
exercise their limbs—in almost every case feeble, 
or deformed—to feed themselves, and hold up 
their heads. All, in time, learn to take some care 
of themselves, and become less and less objects of 
Painful commiseration and disgust. 


« 
os 


described, but must be seen. There is genuine 
poetry in the nature of Mr. Thompson, and he 
possesses a ready wit, and a cool, quiet humor, 
which, next to a strong will and fervid enthusiasm, 
are the most effectual weapons of the Reformer. 
The personal appearance of Mr. Thompson is 
very manly and impressive, his voice is fine, and 
his few gestures natural and dignified. What 
most strikes you, through earand eye, is the hearty 
earnestness of the speaker. Not for a moment 
could one doubt his sincerity, his purity, and 
worthiness of purpose. 

May the kindness and confidence with which 


his visit, more than compensate him for the in- 
hospitable and discourteous reception given him 
by the mob, who desecrated old Faneuil Hall by 


speech. Very truly yours, 
Grace GREENWOOD. 





For the National Era. 
[COPYRIGHT SECURED ACCORDING TO LAW.) 


HICKORY HALL: OR THE OUTCAST. 
A ROMANCE OF THE BLUE-RIDGE, 
IN FOUR PARTS. 





BY MRS, EMMA D. E. N SOUTHWORTH. 





 T can bear scorpion’s stings, tread fields of fire, 
In frozen guifs of cold eternal lie, 

Be tossed aloft through tracks of endless void, 
But cannot live in shame.”—Joanna Baillie. 





PART IV.—Continued, 


Unobserved by him, I, after the first involun- 
tary start, had fallen back upon my pillow. 
minute. [t was a deadly-silent struggle. 
or making the least noise. 


in mastering and bearing her out of the room. 
Soon he came softly back. I was lying still; 


looking hurriedly around the chamber, he silently 
retired, cautiously closing the door after him. 
You may judge that I slept no more that night 


tated me. Who was that malign old hag? 


How had Wolfgang known of her visit ? 


of the beldame ? 


the bosoms of both. 


blinded me with light. 


of snow that furnish paragraphs for the marvel- 
lous department of the newspapers of the day, 


around stretched fields of frozen snow, the great 


tops of high gateposts sticking a few inches above 
the surface, and marking the site of a buried line 
of fence—fields of crusted and sparkling snow, 
which flashed off in undulating radiance to the 
circle of mountains that shut in this white, cup- 
shaped dell, and whose icy peaks scintillated 
against the cold blue horizon. This vast snow- 
cup, snow-pit, snow-dell—the flashing, sparkling, 
scintillating, dazzling, ice-clad earth, glanced 





he shall be treated during the remainder of 


denying to him and his friends the freedom of 


The conflict was too unequal to last above a 
He 
evidently wished to secure without hurting her, 
He quickly succeeded 


he evidently inferred that I was asleep, for, after 
throwing a quick, penetrating glance at me, and 


I scarcely knew with certainty at what point to 
separate my sinister dream from the mysterious 
reality ; and doubts, and even anxious fears, agi- 
How 
came she in the dead hours of the night into my 
sleeping-room ? What motive brought her there? 
Or, 
which had come first, and which had followed the 
other? Or, possibly, had they come together, 
and for what purpose? What meant that deadly 
struggle? What meant that look of agonized 
dread and terrible purpose upon the ghastly face 
of Wolfgang? That look of unutterable hatred 
a determined malignity upon the fiendish features 


I am no coward, but I say that I turned ice cold 
with horror—not so much at what might have 
happened to either of the mortal foes, as at the 
inconceivable hell of passion silently raging in 


All was dark and still in my roomnow. The 
lurid dull red glow of the smouldering coals on 
the hearth fevealed nothing. Even the image on 
the wall was invisible in the deepening shadows 
of that darkest hour that precedes the dawn of 
day. I lay for an hour in the misery of an ener- 
getic acutely anxious mind, fretting itself against 
the forced inactivity of the body. At length the 
unknown sounds that usher in the earliest dawn 
of morning began to be heard. I arose, drew on 
my dressing gown, and taking some dry oak logs 
from a wood pile near the fire-place, threw them 
upon the smouldering coals, which soon kindled 
them into a cheerful and genial blaze. As, how- 
ever, the room was yet too dusky, I went to the 
windows. to open the shutters. I had some diffi- 
culty in hoisting the windows and in pushing open 
the shutters, for they were blockaded with snow 
and ice. When I did so, however, the frozen 
snow fell rattling down to the ground, and the 
sudden dazzling sunbeams flashing in, nearly 
When I could look 
out, however, I saw that the dark and heavy 
clouds of the preceding night had not failen in a 
deluge of rain as had been predicted, but during 
the still and silent hours of the night had noise- 
lessly descended in one of those tremendous falls 


and make data in the history ofa lifetime. All 


depth of which might be partly guessed at by the 


brighter in the, reflected rays of the morning sun 

than the winter sky above. 

It was certain that we were immured in this 

snow-glen within the confines of these closely cir- 

cling and ice-cumbered mountains for an indefi- 

nite number of days. There would be no fox- 

hunting that day, or that week. That was evi- 

dent; that I did not regret. Not life without, 

but life within, the homestead, absorbed my 

thoughts, and I turued from the flashing tields of 
snow and glancing peaks of ice, to look upon the 

beautiful portrait on the wall, that had so power- 

fully attracted me during the night. I wished to 

examine it, to test its powers of fascination by 

sober daylight. I turned and looked for it. It 

was gone! I gazed, doubting my own eyes! It 

was certainly gone! No sign.of a picture ever 

having been there—no pin, screw, or nail, or even 

hole in the wall, was to be seen! I looked all 

around in an almost ludicrous state of bewilder- 

ment. I half suspected the whole train of sinis- 

ter events of the past night to be merely the phan- 

tasmagoria of a midnight dream, or the creation 

of a morbidly excited imagination, and I began to 

make my simple morning toilet. I had not got half 
through when a rap at the chamber door arrested 
my attention, and to my “Come in!” entered 

old John—who seemed to be factotum to the 
household—with hot water, towels, and offers of 
service. I gratefully accepted the hot water and 
the towels, and as gratefully declined his assist- 
ance at my dressing table. He then informed me 
that breakfast would be on the table in half an 
hour, and left the room. 

A quarter of an hour afterwards, having given 
the last and most graceful wave to my temple 
locks, in honor of my superb Queen of Egypt, I 
descended to the hall. As I entered the old wain- 
scoted apartment—heated, as upon the previous 
evening, by an immense fire of hickory wood—I 
saw Mr. Wallraven, Wolfgang, and old John, 
standing on the broad hearth in deep and carnest 
confidential conversation. “Secured”—“ keep her 
own room”—were the broken words that fell upon 
my ear as I came in, when the trio suddenly sep- 
erated at my approach, and Wolfgang came for- 
ward to meet me. He was dreadfully pale and 
haggard. He appeared really very ill. After 
glancing at me furtively and keenly, he spoke to 
me very affectionately, saying something about 
regretting that the inclemency of the weather 
should oblige us to postpone our hunt, in which 
several gentlemen of the neighborhood had en- 
gaged to join. 

I told him that there was no fear but we should 
be able to amuse ourselves for the few days dur- 
ing which the snow would confine us to the vale. 

“As how, my dear Fairfield — trapping snow- 
birds and cracking hickory nuts ; for that appears 
to be the only resource ! ” 


“Books, music, conversation, tales of old times. 
Miss Wallraven”—— 


“Ah!” began Wolfgang; but before he could 
proceed with his threatened sarcasm, Old John 
appeared at the door, and announced breakfast. 

I followed Wolfgang into the breakfast-room ; 
and there we found a good fire, and a fine Vir- 
ginia breakfast. Mr. Wallraven was there, and, 
beside the servants, no one else. He invited us 
to be seated at the table, and we took our places, 
I was helped to coffee, buckwheat cakes, broiled 
partridge; but my attention was divided between 
the savory viands before me, and the door at my 
right hand, through which J hoped and expected 
every instant to see my “wondrous Queen of 
Egypt” enter. I wished so much to see her by 
daylight. At length, I could bear the suspense no 
longer; and, turning to Mr. Wallraven, I asked— 

“Are we not to have the happiness of Miss 
Wallraven’s presence at breakfast; this morning ?” 

I was not answered immediately: 1 saw that 
both the old gentleman and Wolfgang changed 
color, and exchanged glances, as Wolfgang re- 
plied, in a low tone of voice— 

“ My sister left home this morning, for an ab- 
sence of several weeks.” 

I bowed, as in politeness bound ; but how Miss 
Wallraven could have left home through the ava- 
lanches and icebergs that blockaded us that morn- 
ing was a mystery to me. 

Without seeming to make any effort, both Mr. 
Wallraven and Wolfgang certainly exerted them- 
selves to entertain me. 

Thanks to their successful endeavors, the next 
week did not pass heavily, although we were con- 
fined almost entirely to the house and near 
grounds. A well-stored library ; various musical 
instruments ; backgammon, chess, cards, billiards ; 
conversations with the old gentleman, who pos- 
sessed a rich and highly cultivated mind, a pro- 
found tone of thought, exalted sentiments, and a 
brilliant style of conversing ; spars with the wil- 
ful but fascinating Wolfgang—fiiled up the hours 
of the short days. My growing friendship for 
the old gentleman deepened almost into love—my 
esteem for him at least amounted to veneration ! 
So patriarchal, so reverend, seemed his tall figure, 
his snow white hair, and his clerical black suit— 
so full of Christian love and benediction seemed 
his serious smile and his sweet, grave tones. My 
reverence for the venerable father greatly aug- 
mented my respect, if it could not increase my 
affection, for the son; but—the mystery! the 
mystery!— What was u#? My mind sometimes 
naturally connected the midnight apparition of 
Wolfgang and the malign hag in my bedchamber 
with the terrible secret of the family; and at 
other times I entertained a rational doubt as to 
whether the dread apparation were a dream or a 
reality. Since that first night, my sleep had been 
undisturbed. 

The end of that week brought Christmas Eve, 
and also a considerable moderation of the cold 
and thaw of the snow, though th¢ condition of the 
ground still precluded the possibility of a pleas- 
ant hunt. 

Christmas day, we had a small party of gentle- 
men to dinner, and the long-talked-of hunt was 
appointed for the next week. After dinner, and 
when these gentlemen were about to take their 
leave, we were all invited to return the visits 
upon any day that we should fix, and I, as a 
stranger, was pressed to do so. I observed that 
Mr. Wallraven, with a strange blending of hu- 
mility and pride, courteously declined these in- 
vitations. These gentlemen, I heard long after- 
wards, were a company formed for some enter- 
prise, and that they were trying to negotiate the 
loan of a very large sum of money from Mr. 
Wallraven—an arrangement they finally suc- 
ceeded in completing, much to their satisfaction, 
however little it might have been to Mr. Wall- 
raven’s interests. 

Sunday after Christmas, Mr. Wallraven and 
myself attended Divine service at the Episco- 
pal church of St. Stephen. Wolfgang remained 
at home. After the sermon, Mr. Wallraven lin- 
gered until all the congregation had left the 
church, and then came out of his pew to meet the 
young minister, who was coming down the aisle to 
speak to him. They met as intimate friends who 
had a great respect for each other. Mr. Wallra- 
ven introduced him as the Rev. Mr. Davenport, 
and then they entered into a conversation for a 
few minutes. At parting, Mr. Waliraven pressed 
the minister to come over and dine with him 
the next day—an invitation that he accept- 
ed. The next day, Mr. Davenport and his wife— 
who by the way was not included in the invita- 
tion extended to her husband—came over to 
Hickory Hall. Mr. Wallraven received the cler- 
gyman with much grave cordiality, and his amia- 
ble wife with scarcely concealed surprise and emo- 
tion. When we were once seated around the 
great fire in the old wainscoted hall, Mr. Daven- 
port inquired with much interest for“ Constance.” 

“ My daughter is from home for a few weeks,” 
replied the old gentleman. 

“Mr. Davenport expressed some regret at not 
being able to see her, and the conversation drop- 
ped, or rather changed. This day passed very 
pleasantly. The minister and Mr. Wallraven 
had a game of chess. Mrs. Davenport—who was 
an amiable, intelligent, and interesting little 
lady—Wolfgang, and myself, played and sang 
trios, or two of us duets. We dined early; and 
early in the afternoon our visiters departed, hav- 
ing very reluctantly drawn from Mr. Wallraven 
a promise to dine with them on New Year’s Eve. 

The next day, being Tuesday, was the day of 
our greathunt. Mr. Davenport of course did not 
join in it, from that irrational and very delete- 
rious custom which debars ministers of the Gos- 





ficial to the lay members of their congregation— 
thus separating religion from innocent, cheerful, 
and healthful pleasure, greatly to the disparage- 
ment of the former. 3 

There was a large party of gentlemen assem- 
bled early in the morning, and the neighing and 
prancing of the hunters, and the cries of the 
hounds, made a gay and enlivening scene. We 
set out very early, and had a highly exciting 
hunt, and a rather fatiguing day. It was late in 
the afternoon before the brush wastaken. Wolf- 
gang Wallraven took it. We returned to a 
sumptuous dinner at Hickory Hall. After the 
dessert, the guests sat long over the wine, and it 
was late in the night before they separated and 
left the house. We were later than usual at as- 
semb!ing to breakfast the next morning. After 
breakfast, we were reminded by a note from Mr. 
Davenport of our promise to dine at St. Ste. 
phens’s parsonage upon some day of the current 
week, and invited for the next day. Mr. Wall- 
raven, after some considerable hesitation and evi- 
dent reluctance; wrote to accept the invitation. 
Accordingly the next morning we set out for 
the parsonage, distant some nine miles, and where 
we arrived about eleven o’clock in the forenoon. 
We found the excellent clergyman and his wife 
friendly and hospitable as ever, but not so live- 
ly—struggling in fact to keep up a cheerfulness, 
which was evidently maintained by great effort. 
The conversation, after some variety, turned 
upon church affairs, in the course of-which Mr. 
Davenport inadvertently let escape him a hint 
that his congregation, especially his vestry, were 
much dissatisfied with him, and that his stay among 
them was now unpleasant as well as doubtful. 
Then old Mr. Wallraven arose, and laying his 
hand solemnly and affectionately upon the shoul- 
der of the young clergyman, said, in a low 
voice— 

“] have long feared this, my excellent young 
friend! I know too well their ground of objec- 
tion! Come with me. I would talk with thee 
apart!” and, excusing himself, Mr, Davenport 
arose, and they walked slowly away in earnest 
conversation together. 

I caught these words—“ My dear, disinterested 
young friend, you must not injure yourself by 
your indiscreet attachment to me. Already one 
dear, Christian friend has fallen a victim to his 
love for me and mine. Thismust notgoon. Let 
me alone. Whatsoever a man soweth, that let 
him reap. Thirty years of sufferance, that has 
whitened my hair like snow at fifty, hag never- 
theless accustomed me to my sorrow, and strength- 
ened me to bear it! You must ”—— 

The remainder of the speech died away, but at 
the distant bay window I still saw them in de- 
bate—the patriarchal old man, earnest, solemn, 
impressive; the tones and gestures of the young 
clergyman energetic, denunciatory. I think that 
Mr. Wallraven convinced, at least [ know he si- 
lenced, the minister, for, on returning to the fire, 
the old gentleman appeared satisfied, while Mr. 
Davenport seemed melancholy, and even, perhaps, 
remorseful. When we left in the evening, no 
invitations were given on either side, and the 
parting itself was grave and sad. 

Storm clouds were again mustering in the 
Northwest, and we had a very brisk ride through 
the cold and darkening twilight, in order to es- 
cape, if possible, the storm of wind, snow, and 
sleet, that nevertheless when we were within half 
a mile of Hickory Hall broke out upon us in 
boisterous fury. We reached the homestead at 
last, where the severity of the weather confined 
us for a week. After it moderated, we had an 
occasional guest at dinner, but wént out visiting 
no more during our short stay. 

Our time was passed, however, more agreeably 
than before. We were blessed with one of those 
clear, mild, and dry spells of weather which some- 
times visit us even in the dead of winter. We 
passed the remainder of our time—in the morn- 
ings, in sporting expeditions upon the mountains 
and in the forests, from which we would return 
laden with game, in exploring expeditions among 
the wild and picturesque or awful and majestic 
scenery of the Blue Ridge, or in sails upon the 
Shenandoah ; and in the evenings in games of 
various kinds, in music, books, or conversation. 

We had another great hunt upon the last day 
of our stay, and the next morning we left Hicko- 
ry Hall for the North. 

I need not say that during my stay, through- 
out all the external circumstances of my visit, 
my thoughts and feelings were intensely inter- 
ested in the sinister mystery that enveloped the 
unfortunate Wallraveus, which nothing tended 
to elucidate, while everything helped to deepen. 

It is not to be supposed that all I had read and 
heard at Hickory Hall kad not greatly increased 
my anxiety upon my sister’s account. Another 
cause for uneasiness | had also. During my res- 
idence at Hickory Hall—and in fact from the 
time of my having written to Regina of my pro- 
posed visit to Virginia—I had not once heard 
from her. Notwithstanding I had written two or 
three letters, I had received no answer. I fan- 
cied this proceeded from a feeling of resentment 
on her part, upon account of my visit ; but I also 
feared that she might be ill or unhappy. Upon 
reaching the University, however, I found one 
letter from her, bearing a recent date, awaiting 
me. She was well, had got all my letters, hoped 
I had enjoyed my visit to Virginia, coldly regret- 
ted that she had not had the pleasure of my soci- 
ety and that of my friend, Mr. Wallraven, at 
Christmas, but hoped to be compensated at the 
end of the ensuing term. That was the first time 
she had ever mentioned Wolfgang in any of her 
letters to me. I felt that she did so now only for 
the purpose of drawing me out. I felt it my duty 
to enlighten her as much as I was able, which you 
may judge was no* much. I sat down and wrote 
her a long, long letter, filling six foolscap pages, 
and giving her a detailed account of all that had 
happened since my leave-taking of her—I mean 
especially all events in which Wolfgang was con- 
cerned. I folded and sealed this letter, and after 
leaving it in my desk all night, took it out, and 
—— consigned it to the flames! By a change of 
opinion and feeling, irrational and erratic as any 
of Wolfgang’s own, it appeared to me the work of 
a spy, to go into his domestic circle and expose 
all that I saw there to the worst construction, and 
that, too, to the woman whom he loved and es- 
teemed above all others in the world. At least I 
determined to think again before I did this, and 
resolved never to do it unless circumstances strict- 
ly demanded it, unless in fact he should renew 
his suit to my sister, in the way of which I pur- 
posed to throw every sort of obstruction. 1 
formed a resolution never again to go to Hickory 
Hall, and never again to invite Wallraven to 
Willow Hill. Do not suppose that I could de- 
termine upon this course without deep grief, for 
I dearly loved Wolfgang; and this very resolu- 
tion, growing out of a sense of duty as it did, now 
served to deepen, as well as sadden, my affection 
for the strange fellow. 

The current term was to be our last at the Uni- 
versity. During the whole of this term, Wallra- 
ven applied himself to study with unparalleled 
industry. It was predicted that he would take a 
very high degree; and when the end of the term 
came, this prediction was fulfilled in his highest 
success. He received marks of esteem from the 
most distinguished of the professors, and the warm 
congratulations of his companions. This eminent 
success had astonished even those who predicted 
great things for him, and [ think surprised Wall- 
raven himself, and—with the honor of the distin- 
guished and the sympathy of the warm-hearted 
among his associates—combined to warm and ex- 
pand his stiff, cold, reserved nature. Never had 
{ seen him so nearly happy. He invited me to 
go with him to Hickory Hall, where he said he 
should spend some months previous to going 
abroad. I declined. Then he gave me every op- 
portunity of returning the civility, which I omit- 
ted todo. I do not know how long my resolution 
would have held out; for his eminent success, the 
honor paid him, and, more than all, his own happy, 
elated mood, were conspiring to bring about a 
hopeful change in my sentiments—had not a cir- 
cumstance occurred to put all choice out of the 
question—an event that decided for time, perhaps 
for all eternity, the fate of my ill-starred sister, 
and overwhelmed my life with sorrow. I had not 
heard from Regina for a month, and was begin- 
ning to feel very uneasy. I grew anxious for the 
day to come when I should set out on my journey 
homeward, to meet her again. 

Upon leaving the University at the end of the 
term, Wallraven and myself had taken up our 
abode temporarily at a hotel, where we were mu- 
tually engaged in preparations for our respective 
journeys, and where I was turning over in my 
mind the question of inviting or not inviting 
Wolfgang to Willow Hill. It was the third day 
of our sojourn there, that Wallraven and myself 
were sitting together in a private parlor that we 
occupied jointly, when, without any premonition 
whatever, the door was gently thrown open by a 
waiter, who announced Miss Fairfield; and, to 
my extreme astonishment, my sister Regina, wea- 
ry and travel-stained, but fair and proud as ever, 
advanced into the room ! 








[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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For the National Era. 


TO MRS. A, P, 


I cannot write of Hope to thee, 
Whose one bright star hath faded ; 

Whose pathway to the grave must be 
By Sorrow darkly shaded. 

I would not write of joy, and know 
Its earthly cup ia broken; 

’T would seem a mockery of wo, 
Should one light word be spoken. 





“Tn the still watches of the night” 
One angel form is near thee— 

One spirit comes from realms of light, 
On noiseless wing, to cheer thee. 

Thou may’st not see the pure, bright eye, 
That looks its fervent blessing, 

Yet heard is every broken sigh, 
That from thy lips is pressing. 


Hast thou not felt, when rayless gloom 
In fearful might came o’er thee— 
When darker than the dreaded tomb 
The future seemed before thee— 
A sweet submission to His will— 
Thy Father, whom thou fearest ¢ 
Then hath he whispered, “ Peace, be still,” 
Then was thy lost one nearest. 


“ Be still and know that I am Goa”— 
To Him the mourner hastens, 
Who spareth not the chastening rod, 
Yet loveth whom he chastens. 
Loved mourner! could we comfort thee, 
Soon were that comfort given— 
’Tis only ours to bend the knee, 
And look with thee to heaven. 
Pavuina. 
Chicago, February, 1850. 


THE EUROPEAN WORLD. 


New York, November 24, 1850. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


The Niagara’s mails, embracing intelligence 
from the other side of the Atlantic, a week later 
than that commented upon in my last letter, ex- 
hibits the political state of Germany to be very 
different from its appearance at this distance 
seven days ago. Then, all was in doubt. Now, 
the fate of the Confederation is clearly foreseen, 
while the Hesseand Holstein questions have been 
solved. Naught but energetic, if not armed, in- 
terference on the part of England, of neither of 
which now can rational hope be entertained, will 
save Eastern or Central Europe the shadow of 
any authority which fails to bow the knee abject- 
ly to the Czar. These were not fixed facts with 
us a week ago. So the continental news is of mo- 
mentous importance, though it tells not of bloody 
battles fought and won. The trve account of the 
proceedings of the Council between Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria, which took place at War- 
saw last month, concerning which | wrote in my 
last, has at length been spread before the world ; 
its authenticity being made manifest by the sub- 
sequent proceedings of the Prussian Government, 
which (to use the very expressive phrase of the 
b’hoy in the Bowery) has “ backed square down” 
out of all the positions in favor of at least the 
constitutional rights of Germany, for which she 
so long pretended to struggle earnestly. The 
great constitutional principle in issue, in Hesse 
Cassel, was that of a people’s right to refuse sup- 
plies, in case a minister will not govern accord- 
ing to the laws. Now, as the triumph of that 
principle in Hesse could not fail to lead to its 
establishment as the law for all Germany, the 
chances are ten to one that Prussia is secretly as 
hostile to it as Austria. It is clear that its ascen- 


the principle of Absolutism, of which it is the 
antagonist. This furnishes reason enough why 
Prussia, so far as the Hesse question alone is con- 
cerned, is content with the interference and dic- 
tum of the Czar, however disagreeable they may 
be on other accounts, of which I shall write you 
presently. Nicholas, after listening to the stories 
which Prussia snd Austria had to tell, informed 
the former that she must withdraw her troops from 
Hesse, leaving Austria to disarm the civic national 
guard, and force the ordidances of the Elector 
upon his subjects at the point of the bayonet, if need 
be. Nicholas further ordered that Prussia should 
withdraw her countenance from the Holstein 
Duchies, leaving Austria also to settle hat ques- 
tion. The latter has subsequently notified the 


ligerent are so well known to the reading public, 
that I will not describe them here. The Hesse 
question, however, is of recent origin; and, as 
far as I know, has never been correctly stated in 
an American print. It lies in a nutshell. The 
present Elector is the grandson of the man who 
sold to George III, for about $5,000,000, the army 
of his subjects who fought in the cause of Eng- 


weak and blood-thirsty tyrant, who succeeded him, 


dominions. 


once promulgated an elaborate and carefully 
drawn Constitution, which has ever since been 


ters, or be paid out of the treasury by the re- 


vote of the Assembly. 


Again: the Assembly are forbidden, in that in- 
strument, to vote an appropriation of the taxes 
except on a budget being laid before them, speci- 
fying the application of the various sums to the 
various necessities of the State. Now, this is 
not only most reasonable, but it is in strict ac- 
cordance with all principles of constitutionalism, 
as understood in this country and England. The 
Elector is very rich, through his blood-bought 
hereditary savings; but in comparison to the ex- 
tent of his dominions, and their population, he 
has the largest civil list in all Germany. He 
feared that the Assembly would follow the eco- 
nomical (retrenchment) faction of the hour, and 
apply the shear to his emoluments. His late 
Cabinet, composed of Eberhard, Wipperman, and 
Colonel Wyss, all of whom are moderately libe- 
ral only, carried him and their State charge safely 
through the terrible times of 1843 and ’9, to be 
dismissed by him early this year because they 
were too scrupulous for his purposes. He then 
installed a ministry of his blood relations—that 
is, composed of his own Dastard cousins and con- 
nections—of course to govern Hesse Cassel for 
the exclusive benefit of the family. Thus, his 
new Premier, Hassenpfiug, is the husband of one 
of his natural cousins, and Barnarback, of another; 
while the present War Minister, Haynau, is him- 
self a natural cousin to the Elector. These min- 
isters delayed calling the Assembly to as late a 
period as possible, and, without presenting a 
budget, at once claimed right to dispose of al/ the 
taxes. These taxes were regularly paid in, but 
the officers of the tressury refased to permit a 
penny to be drawn out illegally. To this legal 
and temperate proceeding, the Emperor replied 
with a declaration of a state of siege, and order- 
ing the money to be paid over to the Minister of 
Finance. The Supreme Court of Appeals at Cas- 
sel pronounced these orders to be illegal, and, as 
& consequence, every refusal of civil and military 





officers to act under these Electoral decrees, to be 


dency would be the signal for the downfall of 


Duchies that they must submit to the demands 
of Denmark, else she will despatch an army forth- 
with to the aid of the Danes, sufficient to settle 
that difficulty to her own liking in a single battle. 
The matters in issue between these parties bel- 


land in our revolutionary war. The son of that 


reigned from 1815 to 1831; when, in consequence 
of his odious tyranny, he was forced to fly his 
From that time to his death he re- 
mained at Baden Baden, where he was noted only 
for the pertinacity with which he attended the 
gaming table, being to be seen there from morn 
till night, until death overtook him. The present 
ruler was placed on the Electoral throne by the 
revolution which displaced his father. He at 


the law of the land. According to its plain pro- 
visions, no money can be applied by the minis- 


ceivers of the taxes, except in accordance with a 





righteous and proper. The Elector applied next 
to the revived Austrian Diet, of Frankfort, for 
aid, and, getting frightened in the meanwhile 
ran away. He at once applied to Austria ahd 
Prussia for the aid which, being accorded, is now 
working out his revolutionary purpose. Hassenp- 
flag, his Prime Minister, w not long since a 
Prussian judge, was convicted of embezzlement. 
Such is the Hease Cassel question, the solution 
of which is the result of the conference at War- 
saw. As before remarked, Nicholas intimated to 
Prussia, that resistance to what he determined on 
as the course of Austria and Bavaria, in the prem- 
ises, will be the signal for the invasion of his king- 
dom by hordes of Kalmucks and Cossacks. Prus- 
sia, struck dumb as it were, succumbs without a 
remonstrance. Count Brandenburg died, on the 
day after his return from the conference at War- 
saw, a8 many believe, from mortification ; and Van 
Radowitz, the liberal Prussian minister, his vir- 
tual colleague, immediately resigned, giving place 
to a successor whose sympathies are wholly in 
unison with the policy of the complete supremacy 
of Russia throughout Germany. On the termi- 
nation of the conference, 8,000 Austrians and 
Bavarians immediately entered the territory of 
Hesse Cassel, and, leaving 3,500 at Hanan, the 
rest marched to Glenhawsen. They have already 
disarmed the civic guard, and suppressed the 
Hanan Gazette, the liberal press of the Electorate. 
The Hesse Ministry protest that their invasion 
has no other end in view but to reintroduce “a 
state of loyalty and order.’ Of course, the au- 
thorities, civil and judicial, and the people of 
Hesse, will quietly submit, as further resistance 
could but end in the robbery and plunder of 
thousands of themselves. 

I cannot regard the submission of Prussia to 
the brutal dictation of Russia in the light in 
which it appears to be viewed by the Liberal 
press of England. They proclaim it, for the most 
part, to involve the extinction of all hope for the 
political regeneration of the Continent. Om the 
contrary, it strikes me as being a move on the 
chess-board of European affairs, to result most 
surely in their eventual liberation. I have been 
no believer that ambition for influence in the af- 
fairs of Germany would induce Prussia to hold 
long to any purpose promising in the end to 
strengthen popular rights, so far as the struggle 
between the Cabinets of Prussia and Austria for 
supremacy in Germany is concerned. My sym- 
pathies were with the former only so far as she 
was compelled to stand up for the rights of the 
people to be consulted in the arrangement of the 
authority of the different Governments which was 
then under way at Frankfort. She threw herself 
on that plea only because it happened that the 
people favored’ plans which, if carried out, guar- 
antied German supremacy to her, rather than to 
Austria. 

So far as the humiliation of Prussia is con- 
cerned, I care not a button for it. Indeed, with 
it falls the last rag clothing the nakedness of the 
princes of Germany ; leaving, for the future, but 
prospects of bloody and deep revenge against 
princes and rulers who have learned and taught 
the principle of the old Austrian kingcraft— 
“non pogulis cervanda fides.” ‘The people, who 
have acquired capacity to remain quiet amid the 
plotting and soldier counter-marching of their 
rulers, will not again look for aid from crown- 
ed heads, who one and all, however jealous of 
individuals of their own class, will instantly 
combine anywhere to thwart a popular effort to 
loosen chains binding any Continental nation at 
the feet of Absolutism. I regard this second sig- 
nal desertion of the popular cause by Prussia as 
enough to satisfy the Liberalists of the Conti- 
nent that they may never again trust a crowned 
head, or any of the class living upon “ privilege.” 
To cure them of this disease, by which they fail- 
ed in their enterprises of 1848 and 1849, was 
a matter of pure necessity, if they would hope 
eventually to triumph. They have been cured by 
an event which, while thus strengthening them, 
must generate bitter hatred against the new rela- 
tions of Russia to the rest of the Continent in the 
breasts of all aristocrats, who believein the virtue 
of national, if not of popular, independence. The 
prevalence of this sentiment among that class 
cannot fail indirectly to do its share in hastening 
the day when the people shall triumph—for it 
must tend to produce strife in the councils of 
their adversaries. 

This Prussian house of Hohenzollern, proving 
so dastardly in this generation, comes down to 
this century with as many bright reminiscences, 
if not more, than attach tothe fame of any other 
European family. Its genealogy is traceable as 
far back as that offny other on the Continent. 
It was originally an untitled family of Branden- 
burg, and purchased just a small title, and then 
the Dukedom, by its great and prudently manag- 
ed wealth. The great-grandfather of the present 
King, Frederick William, first made his Dukedom 
a real Kingdom by purchase, and then made that 
Kingdom almost Empire by his economy, shrewd- 
ness, just dealing, and enterprise. His son was 
Frederick the Great, who boldly rescued by the 
sword the triumph of all the grand plans of his 
parent. He was, as all the world knows, by far 
the ablest general of the day—as able as any that 
Europe has ever produced. He it was who se- 
cured to Germany what of Protestant liberty she 
possesses; not that he cared for Protestantism, 
for he was an avowed infidel, but because his ene- 
my, Maria Thereg’a, would persecute it. 

Just at this moment, the army of Prussia was 
in better condition to take the field than at any 
previous day since the death of old Fritz. His 
inglorious career proves that, though crowns may 
descend by “Divine Right,’ honor, talent, and 
fixity of purpose, are, “by the grace of God,” 
anything but hereditary. 

This Romanist—for he has secretly abjured the 
Protestant faith of his ancestors—might have suc- 
ceeded in his every plan for making himself Em- 
peror of Germany ; for, as before remarked, the 
peoples were at his back with heart and soul. 
His want of nerve proves to be the very thing for 
assuring the seeming triumph of the schemes of 
national aggrandizement which Peter the Great 
first conceived for his Government, and which his 
successors have kept steadily in view from his day 
to the present. Peter, that centaur compound, be- 
queathed to them the aspiration of universal domin- 
ion, with a policy for its achievement which has 
been so far carried out with rapid aggressions and 
steady success. They have annexed Poland, with 
her teeming granaries; Finland and her valuable 
fisheries ; border Provinces of Persia by the wars 
of 1813 and 1828. They have mastered the Cau- 
casian lowlands, assailed the Caucasian highlands, 
and wrested from the Porte half its European pos- 
sessions. At thisinstant, we behold the last of the 
line, Nicholas, carrying out the remarkable predic- 
tion of Napoleon, who saw in his own downfall the 
universal European rule of the Black Eagle of 
Russia. Again I write, I care not for the result 
of Russian aggrandizement in crippling and hum- 
bling other crowned heads of the Continent. I 
regard its probable effect on the cause of progress 
as a matter of grave import, however. In addi- 
tion to her military supremacy, she holds in her 
hands two moral or social bonds of sympathy 
which are most powerful for mischief when 
brought to bear on the half-civilized populations 
of eastern Europe. These are—unity of religion 
with the scattered Greek people, and unity of 
race with the Sclavonic populations of Turkey 
and Austria. Unfortunately, by far the greater 
portion of those nations are but little in advance 
of utter barbarians, being totally unfitted, as yet, 
for constitutional government. Russia plays 
the Grand Jesuit with them, sending out emissa- 
ries periodically to incite them to look to her as 
their natural head. The Servian Prince is but 
the creature of the Czar. 

The Montenegrin Vladika receives his subsi- 
dies “ for the erection of schools and the payment 
of certain officials”? There is hardly a Greek 
priest in Europe who is not directly or indirectly 
his agent; and he instigates all the frequently 
occurring insurrections in Bulgraria and Bornia ; 
the latter, as per last. advices, having commenced 
their third attempt of the kind coming off in this 
year of our Lord, A. D., 1850. These last men- 
tioned of her intrigues are directed to the pos- 
session of the Dardanelles, “without which,” as 
Alexander remarked in 1808, “ Russia is without 
the key to her door.” So far as continental 
Europe is concerned, there remains now no ob- 
stacle to her possessing herself of this key to- 
morrow. England alone might dare to interpose 
protests, if not armed resistance, to that step, 
which will be equivalent to the destruction of her 
lucrative Levantine commerce seeking the route 
to Persia and Central Asia through these straits. 
I cannot bring myself to entertain for Nicho- 
las, as a politician affecting the future fate of 
Western Europe, the dread which the Liberal 
press of Europe is now manifesting, because | feel 
sure that the subjects of the Western Princes, 
now clustering around his footstool, will chafe at 
his despotism until they at least relieve them- 
selves from the incubus of royalty by revolution. 
He is most dangerous, however, a8 the chief of 
Panselaveigm.. As the head of the semi-barba- 
rous nations of Eastern Europe, he is.as formida- 
ble to civilization as another Zenghis Khan and 








his Moguls. But it may be, that before the re- 
generation of the Western portion of the Conti- 
nent, jealousy and dissensions among its. peoples 
will end in the grazing of the shaggy chargers of 
the Bashkar and Calmuc on the bauks of the 
Elbe and the Loire, and that the Croat and 
Serb will once more leave a vintage of blood in 
Italy, and shout their masters’ defiance far above 
their roar, on the hoarse breezes of the English 
Channel. You will recollect that the Sclavonic 
races of Europe number one-third of its popula- 
tion, and that not one of them are more than half 
civilized. Fortunately for Europe and progress, 
her game is not yet won. Circassia is a stum- 
bling block to her progress in the East, and Eng- 
land must, for self-preservation, draw the sword 
the moment she essays to take possession of the 
Dardanelles. Better, far better, for the latter 
would it have been if she had met this question 
half way—when Prussia, France (under Lamar- 
tine), Turkey, and the peoples of the whole Con- 
tinent, in revolution, stood ready to aid her, 
prayed for efforts to clip the claws of this grizzly 
bear. A dread of the effect of war on their com- 
merce kept the business interests of Britain quiet, 
while a belief that Russia’s reaction tendency 
could not fail indirectly to prolong even their 
own ill-gotten privileges, induced the aristocracy 
of England to frown down the efforts of the Lib- 
eral party at home, to force their Government to 
draw the sword against her when engaged in a 
seeming doubtful contest with Hungary. Bat 
England must fight this contest single handed in 
the end, or be content to become virtually -just 
such a Province of the Emperor as Prussia is at 
this moment. I have implicit faith, however, that 
she will risk the contest, and that, when doing so, 
she will call to her aid the peoples, rather than 
the Governments of the Continent, giving them 
civil liberty as the reward of their assistance. 
They remain her only hope, and the occurring of 
this struggle between England and Russia for 
supremacy in India—for such is to be its cause— 
is their only at present visible hope. We must 
wait patiently for the happening of these events. 
They are in the womb of no very distant futurity, 
or the past history of the world’s progress is but 
alie. Thus there is no reason to despair for the 
cause of the people, as black as may be the 
cloud from the North now hanging over them 
with portentous gloom. 

Matters are still in a queer condition in Paris, 
where Changarnier continues to hold the mon- 
key, Louis Napoleon, at bay. He has had the 
audacity to issue an order forbidding either 
wing or regiment of the army to utter a political 
cry, on the ground that it is the duty of the mili- 
tary to abstain from all interference in the polit- 
ical affairs of the country. 

This is sound republican doctrine. For so do- 
ing, under his direction, his (Changarnier’s) sec- 
ond in command was summarily dismissed, as I 
wrote you last week. Of@ourse, Changarnier’s 
last order caused a terrible splutter in the Cabi- 
net Council. Nothing daunted, however, he de- 
manded an interview of the President, and pro- 
tested that in issuing the command he was gov- 
erned by no disposition to mortify the head of the 
State. He was but enforcing proper discipline 
among the troops. It was hinted to him that his 
resignation would be acceptable. 7'hat he peremp- 
torily refused to tender, saying that if his admin- 
istration of the chief command at Paris was not 
satisfactory to the Government, it could remove 
him. He conceived that he had obligations to 
perform to the Chamber, which made it his duty 
to refuse to resign in accordance with the Presi- 
dent’s wish. 

Louis Napoleon is said to have stormed, while 
the impassible Changarnier calmly notified him 
that if he wished him out of his way, he (Louis 
Napoleon) must take the responsibility of thrust- 
ing him out. 

A great number of the permanent committee of 
the Chamber are Orleanists and Chambordists, 
and are therefore anxious to play at Changarnier 
at any cost, against the President. The real Re- 
publicans of the body desire to play at the same 
game, believing that the commander is at least as 
worthy of public confidence as the President or 
either of the two monarchical interests, which, 
having conspired to place him in power, turn to 
be his deadly enemies, now that he refuses to play 
into their hands. 

On the whole, there is no change in the condi- 
tion of things in Erance, worthy of note. Leaders 
of all factions continue to intrigue and quarrel, 
while the People—the real State—seem to care as 
little for the squabbles in which they are engaged, 
as for the flirting and buzzing of so many house- 
flies. 

By the bye, the order of Changarnier is in ex- 
cellent keeping with its author’s turn of charac- 
ter—brief, pungent, and forcible. . It is: 


“ According to the terms of the law, the army 
does not deliberate; in virtue of the regulations 
of the army, it is bound to abstain from every 
demonstration, and to utter no cries when under 
arms. The General-in-chief reminds the troops 
placed under his command, of these orders. 

“ CuHanGaRNIER, General-in-chief. 

“ Paris, November 2d.” 

The “No Popery” excitement in England ap- 
pears still to be on theincrease. This is manifest 
in the greater enthusiasm with which the so-called 
“Scarlet Lady,” the Church of Rome, was anath- 
ematized and ridiculed by the mob throughout 
the United Kingdom on Guy Fawkes day, just 
passed. Everywhere, colossal Guys and diminu- 
tive Guys perambulated the streets— some in 
wagons with attending Bishops and Cardinals ; 
others on horseback, with a swarm of very little 
ones on trucks. The Protestants, in their hatred 
of the Catholics of Rome, seemed to “ the 
expense” of this celebration ; for the inscriptions 
on the effigies, and their expensive accompani- 
ments, proved that their fury knew no bounds. 
Each such mock procession carried a pail of 
whitewash, with which unlucky passers near were 
sprinkled, in lieu (and contempt} of holy water. 
In the evening, efligies of Cardinal Wiseman and 
the eleven new Bishops were burnt on Bethuel 
Green, in the presence of several thousand spec- 
tators. The Cardinal first. caught fire, which was 
received by the insane and infuriate crowd as an 
omen of the failure of Wiseman to work much for 
the benefit of Catholicity in Britain. 

On the part of bigoted Protestantism, this un- 
christian exhibition was relished, because involv- 
ing an insult—nothing more—to Rome. On the 
part of the great mass, who hate an established 
church of any kind, it served the place equally 
of an insult to the Church of England. On the 
part of the vicious, it was judged a capital satire 
upon all religions. Thus it did infinitely more 
harm than good—serving to create jealousies and 
enmities in Christian breasts, and to bring all 
religion and professions of good morals into con- 
tempt. Only fancy England—liberal, enlighten- 
ed, Christian, and moral England—cutting such 
pranks, or rather, guilty of the atrocity of damn- 
ing a rival Christian creed after this childish and 
vulgar fashion, and you will realize one of the 
greatest hindrances with which the cause of truth 
has to contend, even in 1850. The spirit which 
dictated the outrageous conduct of English Prot- 
estantism on last Guy Fawkes day, would to-mor- 
row burn at the stake, if it dared. Such is the 
conclusion to which the irreligious world can 
hardly fail tocome. I am no professor of reli- 
gion, yet I attribute to the principles of the New 
Testament all the reforms in Government, and, 
consequently, all the increase of civil liberty 
which the world enjoys since the days of Christ. 
{t is no less the foundation of democratic princi- 
ples, than of spiritual religion. Aught that tends 
to bring it into disrepute shall always meet my 
hearty opposition, I care not whether manifested 
in the Church of England, in that of Rome, or 
in the outside churches of the world. The ten- 
dency of the age is against the spread of vital 
Christianity. Valentine’s Day was not more 
clearly an era of infidelity than the present; 
though now it is the fashion to cloak sentiments, 
of which men then boasted. For every man born 
of woman, who becomes a member of a Christian 
organization in Christendom, nine live and die 
irreligious. Thus, in spite of the exertions of the 
philanthropic and Christian every where, society is 
rapidly rushing into practical infidelity. I need 
hardly remind your readers that the manifesta- 
tion of bigotry or illiberality, come from what 
Christian quarter it may, serves greatly to thwart 
Christian efforts. I would be liberal, even to the 
infidel. If his creed works better results for so- 
ciety than that of Christianity, it is the true faith, 
though it be faith in nothing. A belief and a 
knowledge that the history of civilization proves 
the eternal fitness of the great truths which 
Christ taught, renders me, at least, a firm be- 
liever that they will stand and triumph under 
any opposition they have to encounter. 
LiBeratist. 








_—_ 


A very curious medical discovery has lately 
been made in Paris—it is the method of curing 
instantaneously sciatica, by applying a smal! jet 
-of fire upon the ear of the side affected. This 
treatment, known and employed for ages among 
the Scythians in Persia and in Portugal, is now 
only in actual use in some parts of Corsica. Sev- 
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eral experiments have lately been made by some 
of the ~ae eminent physicians of Paris, and with 
astonishing success. Persons who have been for 
months affected with sciatica have been instantly 
cured by this light and innocent burning. 
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BILLS! BILLS!! 


This week we send bills to all of our Western 
subscribers whose subscriptions expire at No. 
208—that.is, with the end of the year. Do not 
overlook them—aid we ask a prompt response to 
them, with such new subscribers as each one can 
obtain. The hearty codperation of every individ- 
ual, who is the friend of the Eva, is the life of 
its subscription list. Recollect the terms : 

An old subscriber, and two new ones, or three 
new subscribers, $5; clubs of five, $8; clubs of 
ten, $15. Single copies, $2. Agents allowed 50 
cents for every nem, 25 cents for every renewed, 
subscriber, which they may retain themselves, or 
allow to subscribers, just as they please. Every 
friend of the paper authorized and requested to 
do all he can for its interests. 

Thus far, we return our grateful acknowledg- 
ments to the many friends who have shown their 
anxiety to promote its circulation. 


—.-—- 


THE FRIEND OF YOUTH. 


Last week, a mistake occurred in printing the 
club prices of the Friend of Youth. The price of 
ten copics is $3.50, instead of $3, as was stated. 
Agents and others sending subscribers will please 
notice this. 





PRESIDENTS MESSAGE. 


The President’s message is of reasonable length 
and respectable execution. Our foreign relations 
are represented in a healthful and peaceful condi- 
tion. The prosperity of the country is dwelt upon 
with much complacency, and the President does 
not seem to think that there is any suffering on 
account of the existing financial policy of the 
Government. 

Nothing is said of the deep discontent prevail- 
ing in the North in regard to the Fugitive law, 
or of the Disunion movements of the South. 
But much is said of the reverence due the laws, 
and of the fixed purpose of the Administration to 
see that they be faithfully executed. 

The measures of the last session respecting 
slavery and the Territories are fully, emphatical- 
ly endorsed ; the President hopes they will be re- 
garded as 4 final settlement of all the dangerous 
questions which at one time menaced the Union, 
and strongly advises that Congress abstain from 
disturbing them. Of course, the odious Fugi- 
tive law is sustained, and we now know that it 
is an Administration measure. 

The redaction of postage to three cents, uni- 
form rate, on letters, and a modification of the 
rates On newspapers, are cordially recommended ; 
and it is suggested that should it work well, the 
rate on letters may be further reduced to two cents 

Thecity of Washington is favorably and grace- 
fully commended to the care of Congress, and an 
appropriation advised, for the purpose of supply- 
ing it with water. 

River and Harbor Improvements are not over- 
looked ; but the only part of the message which 
may not have been written by a Democratic Presi- 
dent, is that relating to a Tariff. Mr. Fillmore 
recommends a modification of the Tariff of 1846, 
so as to substitute specific for ad valorem daties, 
but still he is opposed to high imposts. 

Such is a brief summary of the important parts 
of the message. It is well written, and is ambitious 
neither in sentiment nor style. Its most remark- 
acle feature, that which will stamp the character 
of this Whig Administration is, its fall, unquali- 
fied endorsement and adoption of the Texas swin- 
dle, the Cass Non-Intervention policy, and the 
abominable Fugitive Law of the last session of 
Congress. We have no room for farther com- 
ment. 


————— 


NON-CONFORMITY, AT TIMES A DUTY. 


The Washington Republic, towards the close of 
a long article in which it attempts to show that in- 
dividuals have no right to pronounce upon the 
moral character of a law they are commanded to 
obey, makes the following admissions, which com- 
pletely upset all its previous arguments : 

“Tt is also true, that it may be the duty of an 
individual, on Christian principles, to refuse obe- 
dience to a particularlaw. We must ‘obey God 
rather than men,’ and therefore, if the Jaw re- 
quired us to do something against the plain, ex- 
press, revealed command of God forbidding us to 
do it, we not only may, but should, refuse to obey. 
Thus the early Christians, being required to of- 
fer idolatrous worship to the statues of the Em- 
peror, refused to obey. Again, the Apostles, 
having received an express command from their 
Saviour to preach in his name, continued to 
preach, notwithstanding an arbitrary order of the 
Sanhedrin against it. This was in one case a 
mere offering of passive resistance—a mere declin- 
ing themselves to obey ; and little more in the other. 
No active resistance was in either case thought 
of—no commotions were stirred up—no forcible 
opposition resorted to or recommended—no at- 
tempt made to defame or decry the governing 
power, or to bring it into contempt or hatred with 
the people. In one case, there was a simple and 
respectful refusal to do what God had expressly 
forbidden, and, in the other, to forbear doing 
what he had expressly commanded ; and the per- 
sons refusing suffered stripes or went to the 
stake, not only without resisting, but even rejoic- 
ing that they were counted worthy to suffer in 
such a cause. And only in these and such like 
cases—of plain, manifest certainty that God’s law 
is against human law—can active obedience be 
refused, according to the theory of Christianity 
or the practice of the early Christians#’ 

This is a distinct, emphatic assertion of the 
paramount claims of the “ Higher Law,” against 
which the Repuhlic and kindred journals have in- 
dulged in so much senseless clamor. The suprem- 
acy of the Higher Law, and the absolute duty 
of every citizen to judge of Human Law for him- 
self, and disobey it, should it enjoin upon him, in 
his judgment, what the Higher Law forbids, are 
plainly, unqualifiedly affirmed. 

The question arises, does the Fugitive Law 
command what is clearly in conflict with the Divine 
Law? Recollect, each citizen, according to the 
doctrine of the Republic, must decide this doctrine 
for himself. 

The majority of the People of the non-slave- 
holding States have been educated in the belief 
that the condition of slavery is morally wrong. 
They conscientiously believe that it is a violation 
of natural right and every principle of Christian- 
ity, to hold a fellow-man in bondage—in a condi- 
tion, wherein, being regarded as property by the 
law, he can acquire no property; in which the 
sacred relations of husband and wife, are subordi- 
nate to the relation of ownership; in which his 
body and soul, his mind, his conscience, his affec- 
tions, his earnings, his all, are at the absolute 
disposal of another. Such a condition they be- 
lieve inherently, unchangeably wrong; and, 
therefore, they would be criminal in the sight of 
God, if they should hold a fellow-being, or aid 
in placing him, in it. 

Now, to say nothing of things of omission en 
joined by the Fugitive Law, it makes a positive 
requisition on themall, should they be called upon 
by the Marshal, to aid in replacing a human being 
in precisely that condition which they believe to 
be morally wrong. To obey the requisition 
would be as much a violation of conscience, ag 

to obey a law commanding them to assist in 
hanging a man, did they believe capital punish- 
ment immoral. 

The requisition is as unconstitutional as would 
be the establishment of a certain form of religion. 

Congress is expressly forbidden to pass any law 
abridging the rights of conscience; and our 
Courts of Justice signalize their regard for these 
rights, by never exacting an oath from the citizen 
who believes every form of swearing wrong 

Now, the Republic, unless it take the ground 
that to aid in replacing a man in slavery, is so 
manifestly right, that no citizen can possibly feel 
any conscientious objection to it, must admit 
that the requisition we have referred to, is Wrong, 
tyrannical, insulting, 


THE GREAT OBJECTS OF THE UNION. | 


Nobody can doubt Mr. Webster’s greatness of 
intellect; but; a8 a statesman, he certainly is not 
characterized by any remarkable breadth of view 
or elevation of sentiment. He seems seldom to 
forget that he is, first and foremost, the attorney 
of the Trading Classes. Their views, their sup- 
posed interests, generally determine his policy. 

We have been accustomed to believe that the 
Union was formed “to establish justice, insure 
domestic tranquillity, provide for the common de- 
fence, promote the general welfare, and secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and posterity.” 
We know that the necessity of providing means 
for the payment of the public debt, and for the 
relief of the business interests of the country, were 
potent reasons in favor of a Union; but he who 
attaches paramount importance to these, does in- 
justice to the memory of the wise men who found- 
ed the present Constitution. 

These remarks are suggested by some observa- 
tions which fell from Mr. Webster, in his reply 
to certain merchants of New York, who lately 
waited upon him in that city to do him honor. 

“ There were crises,” he said, “in public affairs, 
when it was necessary to revive and reanimate an 
attachment to the Union, and to recall the princi- 
ples upon which it was formed, and the motives 
for which it was formed—and one of these crises 
was now. And, in his opinion, there was no place 
for this revival so becoming as among the men for 


‘whom the Union was formed, and whose influence con- 


firmed and established the Union. 

“The Union was created for many purposes. 
One was to pay off the national debt, another was 
to secure the proceeds of the public land for the 
payment of that debt. Yet others were to make 
us one people, and to give us peace at home and 
respectability abroad. 

“But it will be found by those who investigate 
the matter, that the main purpose for which it was 
formed was to aid and to protect trade and commerce.” 

How the “main chance” looms up in all his 
speeches! It is the money value of things which 
first strikes his calculating mind. His theory is, 
that the Union was formed for merchants and 
shopkeepers—its great purpose being, to help 
them make money. 

Now, Trade is a good thing in its place—one 
of the necessities of Society, constituted as it is— 
best taken care of, however, when most let alone. 
But there are other things better than Trade. 
Peace, external and internal, Security, Freedom, 
Justice, Education, Religion, Humanity, exemp- 
tion from Anarchy, from Despotism, from For- 
eign Aggression, are not to be named with the 
favorable or unfavorable balances of a merchant’s 
leger. They are all infinitely more important 
than Trade, and constituted, not subordinate, but 
paramount reasons for the formation of the Amer- 
ican Union. 


_—_»-_— 


THE PRESS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


A town of twenty thousand inhabitants in New 
England has three daily newspapers, and a copy 
of one of them costs one penny. 

This is a fact very well worthy of consid- 
eration. Paper must there be free from excise 
restrictions, and the stamp and advertisement 
duties must be trivial, if they exist at all. Knowl- 
edge is not taxed inthe Western Republic. Fiscal 
obstacles are not there opposed to education by 
the press. The facts are significant of abundant 
mental activity. 

But much has been said about the moral de- 
pravity of the American press. As a cheap press, 
it is accused of being, in many instances, an ob- 
scene tyranny.— London Standard of Freedom. 

The Standard, tacitly admitting the accusation, 
proceeds to show that a cheap press is not neces- 
sarily corrupt. We have heard quite too much of 
the “ moral depravity,” the “ obscene tyranny” of 
American newspapers. The charge, undenied by 
the Standard, when brought against our newspa- 
pers generally, is grossly libellous. We have long 
been in the habit of looking over some six hun- 
dred of them, religious and secular, of all sec- 
tions, and we assert that, generally, due re- 
spect is paid to religion and morality in their 
columns. There is not one obscene paper on our 
list of exchanges. Licentiousness is confined to 
a few monstrous exceptions. During great party 
excitements we often observe violence of denunci- 
ation, carelessness in the statements of facts, and 
perverse sophistries ; but, apart from these exhi- 
bitions, common to all countries, there is, to say 
the least, quite as much regard manifested for 
virtue and decorum, as is evinced by the best class 
of English journals. 

Nor does the cheapness of our press impair the 
value of its issues. Where @®many newspapers 
are printed, it must be expected that there will be 
many editors of an inferior grade; but this does 
not prevent the issue of many papers of high in- 
tellectual character. We could lay our finger 
upon not a few, which, in the strength, scope, 
spirit, and style of their editorials, will suffer in 
no degree by comparison with the most renowned 
foreign newspapers. If arrangements were made 
by Governments for free exchanges, within 
certain limits, between the journals of their re- 
spective countries, the American Press, and the 
English and European Press would understand 
one another better, and be less apt to do injustice 
to each other. 


——_—_ 


ANOTHER PLATFORM —-HINTS AT VIOLENCE. 


The Washington Union is terrified at the idea 
of Disunion, but it is extremely anxious to make 
the most of the excitement in the South. It will 
not allow the agitation to subside without a stren- 
uous attempt to wring further concessious from 
the North, and to reéstablish the Slave Power. 
It rejoices at the triumph of the Union men in 
Georgia, but is in trepidation lest they should 
fail to erect a new platform for the North. “ This 
election,” it says, “ will enable the friends of the 
Compromise to shape their own course, and rec- 
ommend their own platform to the South. If 
they abuse their power—if they do not use it 
with wisdom and energy—if they do not lay down 
a platform which should unite the South, and 
even the North itself,in carrying out the true 
principles of the Constitution—that victory will 
turn to little but dust and ashes. But can they 
fail to do theirduty? Can they mistake the path 
to it? Will they not stand up like men—men 
devoted to the Constitution as well as the Union— 
and say, with all respect, in the firmest and yet 
in the most conciliatory language, - that they are 
willing to acquiesce in the Compromise which has 
been adopted, but upon the express understanding that 
it is to be carried out in good faith—that the Fugitive 
Slave law is not to be disturbed—that agitation is to 
cease in our public councils, and no further aggression 
to be attempted ; or that the Southern States will take 
their own redress into their own hands, and resist ail 
such encroachments at every hazard and to the last 
extremity 2” 

The malcontents of Georgia may say just what 
they please, and back out when they get ready. 
It is not for them or their adviser, the Union edi- 
tor, to give law to the Union, to build platforms 
for the North, to make the union of the States 
dependent upon the perpetuity of certain acts of 
Congress. 

We have had quite enough of this miserable 
dictation and menace. It is the discipline of the 
plantation, and may do for slaves, but not free- 
men. 

That paper, not content with advising Georgia 
to place Congress under bonds for its good be- 
haviour, is unscrupulous enough to hint at violent 
methods for restraining certain non-slavcholding 
members of that body. Speaking of the course 
of Thaddeus Stevens at the last session, it says— 

“ After the adjustment which was made at the 
last session, by which it was hoped that peace 
Would be restored to the couutry and all agitation 
would cease, it can scarcely be expected that the 
same violent language, or any scheme of agita- 
tion, mill now be tolerated in Congress. We seri- 
ously apprehend that a more efficient course than the 
eloquent appeals or earnest protests of the newspapers 
will be necessary to repress agitation, and preserve 
the tranquillity of the Republic.” 

What does the editor of the Union mean by 
this language? Would he raise a mob to overawe 
Congress? Would he invoke the pistol and 
bowie knife against the Freedom of Debate? 
Would he set. on foot another Southern Caucus, 
to dictate to the National Legislature, and say, 





hitherto shalt thou come, and no further ? 


‘Ob, this lover of “peace and harmony!” How 
prudent and fraternal his counsels! The Union 
ought to know that such language, if understood 
to be sanctioned by any respectable portion of 
Southern men, is preciely caleulated to convert 
even indifferent members into agitators, It will 
not do to presume upon the cowardice of haman 
nature, 


ee / 


NORTHERN DISUNIONISTS, 


We were surprised to notice a day or two sinee 
in a Northern Whig paper the assertion that 
there is “ no Disunion party in the North”” We 
read the paragraph with very much the same ad- 
miration with which we should have read the as- 
sertion that there is no Disunion party in South 
Carolina. There is a party at the North, who 
are not only combining and codperating to effect 
disunion by the nature and tendency of their 
measures and doctrines, but who openly avow 
that such is their immediate and direct object — 
Washington Republic. 


The Repudlic then proceeds to quote from the 
reports of Conventions of Abolitionists, who be- 
lieve with Mr. Garrison, that the Constitution is 
“a covenant with Death and an agreement with 
Hell;” magnifying their numbers for the sake of 
making out its case, 

We differ radically from Mr. Garrison in rela- 
tion to the Constitution ; but there is a bold frank- 
ness about the man which disdains imposture. 
He and his friends are not apt to overrate their 
numerical force, and they are not anxious to mis- 
lead the People concerning it. 

The Republic says “this party is composed of 
the Abolitionists and anti-slavery men.” This is 
notoriously untrue. Of the three hundred thou- 
sand voters for Martin Van Buren at the last 
Presidential election, many were Abolitionists, 
all were anti-slavery men, but not one was a Dis- 
unionist—that is, a believer in the doctrine of 
Mr. Garrison in relation to the Constitution. 

His party comprises a very small proportion of 
the anti-slavery men of the country, and we are 
not aware that it has increased, or that it ever 
attempts to use the ballot box. It is represented 
by the Liverator of Boston, the National Anti-Sia- 
Standard and the North Star of New York, the 
Pennsylvania Freeman of Philadelphia, and the 
Anti-Slavery Bugle of Ohio—all of them weekly 
papers, and with an aggregate subscription much 
less, we presume, than that of the New York 
Evening Post alone. 

The few thousands who entertain this Disunion 
doctrine, cannot fairly be said to constitute a 
party, for they rely alone upon moral influence, 
and think it wrong to vote or hold office under 
the Federal Constitution. How grossly unjust 
to compare these doctrinal, philanthropic Dis- 
unionists, with the demagogues and politicians of 
the South who are aiming by all the usual party 
instrumentalities to bring about a dissolution of 
the Union! 

No Northern Legislature has passed resolutions 
contemplating Disunion in any contingency. No 
Northern Convention of politicians has assembled 
to plot Disunion. No Northern political party 
has ever threatened or harbored the project. No 
Northern statesman or politician has broached or 
countenanced such a scheme. There is no Ris- 
union party at the North—but, there are many 
men there who, if compelled to choose between 
Liberty on one side, and the Union on the other, 
would promptly sacrifice the latter. It is because 
they believe that Liberty and Union may be one, 
that they are Union men. A few more measures 
so atrocious as the Fugitive Bill would turn their 
love of the Union into hate. That abominable 
measure alone has done more to make a large 
portion of Northern citizens calculate the value 
of the Union, than any wrong ever done or 
prompted by the Slave Power. 





THE UNION MEETINGS. 


The Union meetings, as they are called at the 
North, are not intended to put down the spirit of 
Disunion in that section; but, to operate against 
the Free Soil party, and to give assurance to the 
slaveholders of favor and toleration to their pecu- 
liar system. Generally, the money-interest is at 
the bottom, and this, in conjunction with party 
considerations, and help from the office-holders, 
contrives to make very effective demonstrations 
of patriotism and devotion to the Union. 

The meetings, with one exception, have been 
held in our large cities, where office-holders, dem- 
agogues, and,trades-people are most active—and 
in which large assemblages can be got together 
for almost any purpose. They have never heen 
spontaneous—the unpremeditated result of popu- 
lar feeling—but they have been got up with much 
contrivance and great labor, and at no small ex- 
pense. 

No one at the North, we suppose, understands 
them to express the sentiments of the People gen- 
erally. They afford simply a fair idea of the 
views and policy of those specially engaged in 
manufacturing them. 

The real sentiments of the People are to be in- 
ferred from the numerous, spontaneous meetings 
in process all over the Free States, called to de- 
nounce the Fugitive Law, from the concurrent 
voice of the country press generally, and from the 
results of the late elections in Ohio, New York, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Iilinois, and Wiscon- 
sin. These all speak out trumpet-tongued against 
“the deep damnation” of that odious measure. 


Ee 


THE INCREASE OF ROMAN CATHOLICS, 


At the time of the emancipation act in Britain, 
some twenty-one years ago, the Roman Catholics 
constituted a very insignificant portion of its 
population. Now, we learn that they number 
587 churches and 787 priests in England and 
Wales, 93 churches and 110 preachers in Scot- 
land. In addition to these, they have 11 colleges 
in England and Scotland, 51 convents, 11 religious 
houses, 45 bishops in the colonies, and 27 bishops 
and archbishops in Ireland. 

Their increase in this country is marked, but 
it is the result chicfly of foreign immigration. 
The appointment of an Archbishop and the estab- 
lishment of a Hierarchy in England, have caused 
intense excitement in that country, and the Eng- 
lish Church is already beginning to look to the 
Government for some prohibitory measures 
against Papal encroachment. The Non-Conform- 
ists, although abhorring Roman Catholicism, ask 
nothing from the Government, which they con- 
sider equally interdicted from putting down false 
or establishing true doctrine, unless under cir- 
cumstances which affect the general liberty and 
the public peace. The British Banner, their lead- 
ing organ, says, “they will enter into no confed- 
eracy with the clergy of the Church of England, 
for the agitation of this question,” that they 
“will leave the Daughter to fight against the 
Mother,” and that “the question whether as 
affecting Popery or English Prelacy is one, and 
can be settled only on one principle.” This 
principle must be, the entire divorce of Church 
and State. On that principle we have settled the 
question in America, so that the establishment of 
a Roman Hierarchy in this country passes un- 
noticed by the Public, who have something more 
important to attend to, than the new title con- 
ferred on Bishop Hughes. In the said Bishop, 
we Americans recognised a busy, enterprising 
gentleman, who could preach a tolerably good dis. 
course, and was somewhat fond of meddling in 
politics. His transmutation into an Archbishop 
will not improve, we presume, either his politics 
or preaching, or make people regard him as at 
all different from the rest of his fellow-citizens, in 
common with whom he may vote, if he please, and 
must obey the Laws generally, whether it please 
him or not. 

The Arcnatsuor may exact certain ceremonials 
from those who admit his spiritual domination, 
but nobody is obliged to admit it ; and in his re- 
lations to Society and the Government, 80 far as 
rights are concerned, he stands upon the same 
level with the scavenger or hod-carrier. 

A British paper seems puzzled to know what 
our President will do with the new Archbishop! 
It says : . 

“ He [the Pope] has actually raised the See of 





New York to the dignity of an Archbishopric ; 


so that he is making a clean breast of it, both to 
England and her ‘children. The result of this 
erection of New Nork into an Archiepiscopate, is 
to throw the Bishops of Boston, Hartford, Albany, 
and Buffalo, into the position of suffragans. For 
this boon it is hoped Jonathan will be duly grate- 
ful. The New York Hvald trumpets the fact, 
and exults in it, and the Boston Pilot echoes the 
fall, 

‘hat will the President of the United States 
do with the said Archbishop? Will his Highness 
pass by him in contemptuous silence?” 


What will he do with him? Why, he has 
nothing more to do with him than with Patrick, 
his waiting mon. Mr. Hughes, if he has any bu- 
siness. with the President, can visit the White 
House on the appointed days, and take his turn 
with the rest of our republican brethren. It seems 
strange to us, on this side of the Atlantic, to see 
our trans-Atlantic friends thrown into such tur- 
moil, by the announcement that somebody in 
Rome, called the Pope, has seen fit to style some- 
body else an Archbishop ! 


a 


THE PUBLIC PRESS IN WASHINGTON CITY. 


We have spoken at large of the pro-slavery in- 
fluences to which the Administration and Congress 
are continually subjected in Washington city, spe- 
cifying particularly the political press of this 
place. As it is impossible by a mere description 
to convey an idea of the pro-slavery character of 
our political journals, we shall present to our read- 
ers an abstract of the contents of those papers for 
several successive days. 


Tuesday, November 26. 


Tue Unton.—A report (occupying four col- 
umns) of the proceedings of a meeting of Hunker 
Democrats and Whigs, held at Manchester, New 
Hampshire, to testify devotion to the Union, ha- 
tred of Anti-Slavery agitation, and attachment to 
the Fugitive Law. An editorial leader, two col- 
umns long, on “Abolition wolves in sheep’s clo- 
thing,” in which some extravagant notions of 
Theodore Parker, assumed to be characteristic of 
Abolitionists, are exposed and denounced. “ An- 
other Mare’s Nest.’”—The editor repels the charge 
that he has conceded anything to the detriment 
of the South, and maintains that the Mexican 
laws do not exclude Slavery from the Territories- 
“ Arkansas.” — Quotes the extravagances of Gov- 
ernor Roane’s Message, and informs the President 
that he intends to publish certain portions de- 
nouncing President Fillmore’s Message threat- 
ening Texas with the military power, in the hope 
that, “in preparing his Annual Message, they 
may assist to save him from some declarations” 
which some of his advisers are supposed to be 
urging upon him! “ Funaticism of the Times.”— 
The editor quotes with horror the proceedings of 
the Quincy Mission Institute against the Fugi- 
tive Law, and invokes the country “to frown 
down such wicked and mischievous fanaticism.” 
“ Interesting.” —Copies from the New York Herald 
the proceedings of the Mississippi Legislature, 
and draws from them the inference that Congress 
must act instanter, and crush the nest-egg of Ab- 
olitionism, or wo betide the Union! “ Fugitive 
Slave Case.” — Refers with delight to a fugitive 
slave case inCarlisle, Pennsylvania, where, though 
the kidnapper failed to make good his claim, yet 
no violence was manifested. “ Correspondence.”— 
Letter from the firm of Lippincott, Grumbo, & 
Co., Booksellers, Philadelphia, denying that they 
are Abolitionists, that they are hostile to the 
rights of the South, or knew anything about the 
offensive features of the National Comic Alma- 
nac, a few copies of which they were so unfortu- 
nate as to send to the South. They append the 
certificate of the printer of the Almanac, who is 
extremely sorry that a little good-natured carica- 
ture in the Almanac should have been taken to 
heart by the Southern brethren. (The puppyism 
of this Grumbo concern is sublime) ‘T'wo scraps, 
one a sneer at Thompson, the other a shout of 
triumph from semebody in New Hampshire, at 
the treatment he received in Boston. Two brief, 
commonplace miscellaneous articles complete the 
Union for to-day. 


Natronau Inreviicencer.— Senator Clemens’ 
Compromise Speech in full. Union Meeting at 
Manchester, New Hampshire, in which the “old 
fogies” were magnified. Resolves of the Nash- 
ville Convention. “Laying Down the Law” — 
being Judge Grier’s charge in Pittsburgh in fa- 
vor of the Fugitive Law. “Slaves Unwilling to 
bo free” —a glowing account of some eighty slaves 
in Tennessee, who, having been willed free by 
their master, protested, prayed, cried against 
Freedom, and returned with shoutings to slavery. 
A few miscellaneous articles complete the con- 
tents. 

Tue Rervsiic, tue Srecian Orcan.— Mr. 
Crittenden’s Opinion. A weak criticism on the 
malignant Disunion speech of Langdon Cheves, 
of South Carolina. Judge Grier and the Fugi- 
tive Law—in which the Judge is praised for his 
boldness against fanaticism. Copies an article 
from the Charlottesville (Va.) Advocate, lauding 
the President for his zeal in behalf of the Fugi- 
tive Law. A doughy letter from Senator Cooper. 
Quotes the Boston Courier against the Abolition- 
ists, I’ree-Soilers, Disunionists, and in favor of old 
Whig Principles. An article froma Kentucky 
paper, extolling Mr. Clay. An article from a 
Whig paper in Ohio, denouncing a Locofoco pa- 
per’s denunciation of the Fugitive Law. A tirade 
from the Boston Transcript against George Thomp- 
son. A scrap of history, announcing that Thomp- 
son has come over to this country to promote a 
dissolution of the American Union. Some mis- 
cellaneous extracts of no importance. 


Sournern Press.— Langdon Cheves’ Speech, 
ten mortal columns. An editorial philippic against 
Clay and Webster for denouncing the Nashville 
Convention. Eulogium on Langdon Cheves. An 
affecting account of the departure of a slave from 
his master, who stopped with him at Pittsburgh. 
The Nashville Convention and the Mississippi 
Legielature—the action of both commended, and 
grea; hopes expressed of Georgia. A few items 
complete its day’s work. 

Wednesday, November 27. 

Tur Union.—Houston’s speech in the Senate, 
six columns long, on the military occupation of 
Santa Fe. “ The Boston Slave Case”—the editor 
is not quite satisfied with the President, or the At- 
torney General, or the claimant, or the negroes, 
or the whites. A case ought to be made, he says, 
so that the law may be tested in Boston. “ What’s 
in the Wind?” — Is pleased with an editorial of 
the New York Tribune, deprecating the discussion 
or agitation of the question of the Fugitive Law, 
during the ensuing sessioh—knows not what to 
think of it—hails it, however, as evidence of re- 
turning reason — advises that Southern members 
allow no debate, listen to no debate, about the 
Law. Corrects a mis-statement about Mr. Clay’s 
speech, and is pleased to see that he would dis- 
solve the Union, should Congress attempt to abol- 
ish slavery in the States. Publishes an announce- 
ment by B. Bond, United States marshal in Iili- 
nois, to prove that the Fugitive Law will be re- 
spected in that State. Denies certain charges by 
the New York Herald, and cannot conceive of any 
state of things that would justify an alliance with 
the unprincipled gang of Abolitionists anywhere. 
Repels with indignation the charge of the Evening 
Post and Colonel Benton, that it was at any time 
consenting to a modification of the Tariff. Is de- 
lighted with the classic elegance of the New York 
Express, in styling the radical Whigs “ Woolly 
Heads.” Gives the finale of the Nashville Con- 
vention. Publishes a communication, whose au- 
thor hails the breaking of day at the North, and 
is in raptures with the Union meetings in that 
quarter. A communication from somebody in 
Petersburgh, Virginia, recommending the South- 
ern members to let the Northern do as they 
please about voting on the Fugitive Law, and, 
should it be repealed, to declare the Union dissolv- 
ed. Entertains its readers with an account of 
proceedings at a dinner given to Mr. Cobb in 
Georgia. Two miscellaneous articles fiuish the 
day. 

Nationat Inrecticencer.—Mr. Clay’s speech 
at Frankfort, with an article glorifying it. An 

appeal in behalf of Union Associations, North and 
| South, to put down fanaticism. Reports of the 








proceedings of the Nashville Convention and the 
Mississippi Legislature. “ Great Union Meeting in 
Cincinnati” —copies the grandiloquent report of 
the veracious Commercial of Cincinnati, of a 
Union meeting in that place, got’ up under the 
auspices of Jadge Read and Wickoff Piatt, of 
fragrant memory. A short lamentation over the 
Massachusetts election. An article from the 
Ashtabula (0) Telegraph, trying to identify the 
anti-slavery movement with Nullification, Dis- 
union, &c. An article from the Baltimore Patriot, 
showing the North how agitation is alienating 
from it the trade of the South. A few miscella- 
neous articles. 

Tne Rerveric—Mr. Clay’s speech. A long 
editorial, trying to show that the Whig party has 
been defeated in Massachusetts because a faction 
sought to introduce anti-slavery principles into 
its creed, to make it a “contemptible Abolition 
party,” and that its hope of resuscitation depends 
upon its fidelity to the Compromises of the Con- 
stitution and the Fugitive Law. A long, compli- 
mentary article from the North American, Phila- 
delphia, on the Collin’s Letter of the President. 
Three others of like character from Alabama and 
Georgia papers. Complimentary article on Sen- 
ator King of Alabama. Last day’s proceedings 
of the Nashville Convention. Items favorable to 
compromise. News, &c. 


Souruern Przss.—One psge filled with extracts 
from newspapers, calculated to inflame the 
Southern mind, to misrepresent the North, to em. 
bitter the feelings between both sections. An ed- 
itorial commenting sarcastically on the opinion of 
the Attorney General, Crittenden. Another, ex- 
posing the Abolition tendencies in parties at the 
North. A satire on Union meetings. “A Trai- 
tor or Treason ”—an article from the True Dem- 
ocrat, (Cleveland,) on the Disunionists of South 
Carolina. Hughes’ report of his slave-catching 
mission to Boston. Speech of Judge Berrien, 
“The Union’s Hysterical Apology for Clay.” 
All the items, of the inflammatory, Disunion sort. 

Thursday, November 28. 

Tur Union.—The argument of Mr. Curtis of 
Boston, in favor of the Fagitive Law, three col- 
umns long. The Southern Convention, another 
column. “Thanksgiving Day”—in which the 
Union is pronounced to be in imminent danger 
and in need of fervent prayer. “Cheves’ Dis- 
union Speech ”—an editorial review, nearly three 
columns long, in which the editor pledges himself, 
that, if the Fugitive Slave bill be disturbed, if 
further aggression be attempted, and this agi- 
tation go on, he will go for secession, should re- 
dress be obtained in no other way. “Georgia” — 
the editor rejoices at the victory of the Union 
men in Georgia, but insists that the Convention 
should lay down a Southern platform, the viola- 
tion of which shall be deemed sufficient cause for 
Disunion. “ Abolitionists and their Foreign 
Emissary”—closing with the elegant remark. 
“What a display of ivory desecrates his glad 
meetings! It must be equal to the elephant’s gol- 
gotha on the island of Spitzbergen!” “ Abolition 
Spirit ’—in which a facetious remark of the New 
York Evening Post about Senator Foote is treat- 
ed as serious ; while, in a short article against the 
Southern Press that follows, the editors are twit- 
ted with not knowing whether an article be in- 
tended “for wit, irony, or argument.” “Con- 
gress”—Southern members are reported to be 
moderate but firm—Thaddeus Stevens is denounc- 
ed—the editor speaks darkly of a fearful contin- 
gency, viz: that it is possible “a more efficient 
course than the eloquent appeals or earnest vro- 


tests of the newspapers will be necessary to re- 


press agitation ”—quotes also a characteristic arti- 
cle from the Pennsylvanian. “Truth from the 
North” —an article from the New Hamp- 
shire Gazette, showing that the North would be 
more injured by Disunion than the South. An 
announcement that Indiana is all right on the 
Slavery Question, because Judge Huntington 
has charged the Grand Jury in favor of the Fu- 
gitlve Law. Hughes’ account of his mission to 
Boston after the Crafts. A doughy letter from a 
New Hampshire man, an ex-memberof Congress, 
An extract from a speech of Representative 
Green of Missouri, declaring that the South 
must not yield one inch at the coming session. 
Extract of a letter from Judge Berrien, declaring 
that he is neither a Disuuionist nor Submission- 
ist, and goes for putting down all agitation about 
Slavery. Letter prom Savannah in favor of com- 
promise. Judge Grier laying down the Law about 
Fugitives, The Great Union Meeting at Boston, 
Only two or three miscellaneous articles in the 
paper. 

Nationat Inretitcencer.—Report nearly four 
columns long of the Old Hunkers’ Union Meet- 
ing at Manchester, New Hampshire. A shout 
of triumph over the result of the election in Geor- 
gia, in favor of the Union and Compromise. No- 
tice of the threats of Governor Roane of Arkan- 
sas. B. Bond, United States Marshal for Illinois, 
commended for his proclamation of fidelity to the 
Fugitive Law. Article from the Public Ledger, 
against Disunion. Notice of a Compromise Din- 
ner to Speaker Cobb. More miscellaneous mat- 
ter than usual. 

Rerustic.—An editorial on the fearful state of 
things among the Fire-Eaters of South Carolina, 
calculated to frighten the President. Union mect- 
ing at Wilkesbarre, Pa., in favor of the “Fuga- 
cious Bill,’ and all that. Mr. Mann, although 


elected, pronounced to be chosen against the will 


of a majority, which is claimed in favor of the Fuga- 
cious Bill and all kindred measures. The Presi- 
dent’s letter of sympathy to Dr. Collins, of 
Georgia—two articles from free State papers: 
praising it. Anarticle from the Pittsburgh Journal, 
eulogizing Judge Grier, the‘champion of the Fu- 
gacious Bill. Appropriation urged in favor of 
African Colonization. A little more missellaneous 
matter than usual. 

Soutruern Press.—White Slavery, by an Eng- 
lishman, from the Boston Post. A Clingman meet- 
ing in North Carolina. Grumblings from the 
Marshall (Texas) Republican, against the accept- 
ance of Pearce’s bill. Mobile Register, down upon 
the President’s sympathetic Dr. Collins letter. 
Quotations of proceedings at the North against 
the Fugitive Bill. Georgia terribly abused for 
declining to lead off in secession; but a confident 
hope expressed that she will follow in that line, 
Satirical comments on Boston, and its Free-Soil- 
ism? Denunciations of Judge Sharkey and Senator 
Foote. Reprobation of Yankee influence at the 
South. Religion desecrated to the purposes of 
Fanaticism. Quotations from Northern Free 
Soil: papers. Ridiculing the Union meetings. 
Satire on the radicalism of the North. The Rich- 
mond Republican stigmatized for concurring in 
opinion with the Na‘ional Eva and London Times 
about slave-running off, in the event of Dis- 
union. The Union men of the South denounced 
for being found shoulder to shoulder with the Eva 
and Abolitionists in defence of the Union. Ala- 
bama claimed for Disunion. Two or three brief 
items of no particular interest. 

Friday, November 29. 
No papers issued, and therefore a relief from 


the one idea. 
Saturday, November 30. 


Tue Union.—Report of the Webster Union 
meeting in Faneuil Hall, ccoupying a solid page 
and a half, lacking a half column. Charge of 
Judge Huntington (of Ia) in favor of the Fa- 
gitive Law, a column and a half. Account of a 
reception given to Cass, Cobb, and Dickinson, in 
New York city. A defence of its position, three- 
columns long, against the assaults of the ultra 
men in Mississippi, in which the editor pledges 
himself to go with him who goes furthest, should 
the adjustment measures of the late session be 
disturbed; and in which he says, “let the foul 
grave robbers who seek to disinter it (the Slave 
question) be handed over to Jack Ketch for 
reward.” “Heads I win, tails you lose” The 
editor triumphs over the Southern Press, rejoices 
in the success of the Union men in Georgia, 
wants them now to take the ground of “stand 
fast, hands off”—says, for the nine hundred and 
ninety-ninth time, that the guaranties of the 
Constitution, and the late Compromise, must be 
observed by the North, or the South will kick out 


of the traces, and closes with the novel annonnce- 
ment: “A single misstep at this awful crisis, and 
we are plunged headlong into the fathomless 
abyss now yawning at our-very feet.” “Georgia 
election.”’—Something more of the same sort. 

“ Geographical Parties.” The editor declares 
that our bickerings spring out,of.“ this cursed 
warfare on Slavery,” that “it mast be stopped,” 
that “native and foreign incendiati¢s must be ar- 
rested in their course,” and Whmounices that a 
Whig member from the North ig prepared, the 
very moment a movement shall be made to dis- 
turb the measures of the late session, to “nail the 
monster to the table.” 

Boston lauded for its Webster demonstration. 
Governor Seabrook’s message referred to. Notice 
of a resolution in North Carolina Legislature in 
favor of non-intercourse, and the North thereupon 
admonished. Eighteen out of nineteen columns 
of this number dedicated to the most inflamma- 
tory appeals on the Slavery question. 

Nationa INTELLIGENCER.—Seven solid columns 
devoted to a report of the quieting speeches and 
proceedings of the Union meeting in Philadelphia, 
and six columns to the report of the quieting pro- 
ceedings of the Union meeting in Faneuil Hall- 
Comments upon Nashville Convention, Mis- 
sissippi Legislature, Union meeting at Nashville, 
&c. Governor Seabrook’s Disunion message. 
Fifteen of its seventeen columns, current matter, 
devoted to the Slavery Question. 

Rerveric—Seven columns given up to the 
Webster Union meeting in Faneuil Hall. “ Lib- 
erty and Equality."—The editor invokes against 
the free blacks the hatred and competition of the 
whites. Webster Faneuil Hall meeting lauded- 
More than three columns bestowed on the Dis- 
union Message of Governor Seabrook, who is 
threatened with the military power of the Union 
in the event of an overt act of treason. About 
twelve of its fourteen columns of reading matter 
devoted to the Slavery Question. 

Sovtuern Press.—Got mislaid, but was full to 
repletion of Slavery, and scarcely anything else- 
Sunday and Monday, Dec. 1, 2. 

Tue Union—Speeches of Cass, Cobb, and 
Dickingon, at their reception in New York, in 
favor of the Compromise and of the Fugitive 
Law, four and a half columns. Governor Sea- 
brook’s message, three columns. “ Wilmot Pro- 
viso Redivivus’—a denunciation of the Free- 
Soilers. “Foreign Emissaries at a Discount”— 
Thompson again abused. An article announcing 
the purpose of the doughfaces to smother agita- 
tion, and recommending a National Union and 
State Rights Society, or a Non-Intervention Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Cobb says the Union hangs on the 
Fugitive Law. Compromise Meeting at Augusta, 
Virginia. Necessity of Union among Southern 
men to defend Southern rights. Several items 
on the Slavery Question. One column devoted 
to miscellaneous matters. 


Tue National Inte..icencer.—Gen. Quit- 
man’s Message. South Carolina and her Posi- 
tion. Letter from General James Hamilton in 
fuvor of the Compromise. The Cass and Cobb 
reception at New York. One page and four col- 
umus occupied by the foregoing. Three columns 
more of reading matter, nearly one-half taken 
up With paragraphs on the Slavery Queston. 

Rerpvsric—A long report on the rules of the 
Supreme Court. Of the remaining nine columns 
of reading matter, seven are devoted to the Sla- 
very Question. 

Sovtnern Press.—Eleven of fourteen columns 
given to the same subject. 

We have presented tables of the contents of the 
four Dailies for five days. The Southern Press 
was established for the purpose of agitation, and 
is faithfully fulfilling its miesion. It is doing all 
it can to array the two sections against each 
other. But what shall be said of the other three 
papers? Agitating to suppress agitation! Fight- 
ing for peace! Arguing the necessity of stopping 
argument! Denouncing the One-ideaism of An- 
ti-Slavery fanaticism, while yielding themselves 
up to the One-ideaism of Pro-Slavery fanaticism! 
Seeking Harmony by proclaiming Discord! La- 
boring to allay excitement by the most inflamma- 
tory appeals ! 

Beautiful consistency ! 

The Washington Union is the worst agitator in 
the country. Nothing that can produce a sensa- 
tion escapes its eye. The exaggerated reports of 
the Telegraph are detailed with a fond particu- 
larity, and commented on with thundering and 
lightning. Every extravagaut sentiment uttered 
in the North is magnified, and every ultraism of 
the South enlarged upon, in the most exasperating 
style. The editor is like a man on board a burn- 
ing vessel—he curses, he prays, he shrieks, he 
fires alarm guns, his eyes stand out with horror: 
Verily, his readers, if they put faith in him, must 
be kept in a perpetual panic, looking hourly for a 
general blow up. 

Amidst such influences Congress meets, and 
must legislate. Do not the People see how it is that 
their will is so often disregarded? Their repre- 
sentatives, when they arrive here, lose sight of 
their constituents. They find themselves moving 
among grim phantoms of Disunion and Civil 
War. The heavens are hung with portents, and 
strange voices are constantly stunning their ears 
with prophecies of unutterable woes impending. 
How happens it, that the Whig and Democratic 
parties, the majority of each of which lies at the 
North, have never been fairly represented here, 
by journals which would not permit themselves 
to be enslaved or intimidated by the Slave Power? 
It is time for them to establish organs which shall 
dare to be independent of mere class or sectional 
interests. 


BISHOP SOULE STUMBLING. 

Bishop Soule, who could not unite with the 
Northern Methodits in their anti-slavery policy, 
but joined the Church South, does not find it easy 
to please the uncompromising gentry of South 
Carolina. Ina recent letter, in which he recom- 
mended that the 9th section in the Book of Dis- 
cipline be left out, he gave utterance to the fol- 
lowing sentiments : 

“T have no sympathy with Slavery in any coun- 
try, or in any form; 1 have a deep sympathy with 
the slaves, and not less with their masters, in our 
own country ; and as a minister of the Gospel of 
Christ, would do all in my power to promote the 
higher interests of both.”—Bishop Soules Letter, 
Oet. 25, 1850. 

The Fuirfield (S.C.) Herald denounces these 
sentiments, and asserts that they are “entirely 
at variance with the views of South Carolina 
Methodists.” If this be true, then we must un- 
derstand that those Methodists have a sympathy 
with Slavery, but none with slaves or their mas- 
ters! The Herald must be hard run for some- 
thing to find fault with. Bishop Soule is as or- 
thodox on Slavery as John C. Calhoun was. 


eee 


REPUBLICAN DIPLOMACY. 


Exim Burritt says— 

“It does strike me as directly misrepresenting 
the dignity and duty of the great American Re- 
public, when its representatives at foreign courts 
put themselves into cocked hats and mongrel mili- 
tary coats, and ‘tights’ of bediddled plush, and 
hung with long awkward swords, which they 
would be ashamed to wear at home, and take upon 
them other airs and boyish gewgaws, in order to 
dance attendance on either royalty or aristocracy, 
I hope the People of the United States will look 
to this matter, and will defmand that those whom 
they send abroad to represent their nation’s dig- 
nity shall comport themselves consistently with 
their high vocation, and don no livery before 
Kings or Queens, or the minor potentates or prin- 
cipalities of Europe, on any occasion. So strongly 
does the impropriety of this deportment take 
hold of my own mind, that, if I were President 
of the United States, 1 would send no minister 
toany foreign court which should require him at 
any time to appear in any other than that plain 
civilian dress which the Constitution and customs 
of our country prescribe to him who receives the 
nation’s guests at the White House in Washing- 
ton. 

That is capital. There is common sense in it. 
The foreigh ministers at Washington on great 
days of reception here, appear, not in our dress, 
but the uniform of their respective countries. 





Our ministers abroad ought to have the sense, 





a 
the taste, and the independence, to Wear ss 
courts of royalty their own Country’s cogty “4a 

It would seem, too, that formerly, (we k sot 
nae it is now,) our consuls were nde “ 
Government to bedeck themselves with fd * 
dinary furbelows. The Westminster Rey one 
article on Consular Establishments qe 
a. French writer o Circular from the 
Seeretary of State, dated August 8th. } 
which it appears that “the Unitea Stat 
are not only resplendent with £lden olive Jo, 
embroidered on their uniform Coats, but “o; — 
& cela, qu’il est entendu' que la montenr oa 
les boucles des souliers, et deg Jarretieres q st 
tre en or, au en métal doré.” > 

The reviewer adds, “It must 
entirely to view serious Jonatha 
his gold garters 1 
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We should infer from this Peep behind the 
curtain, that our ministers abtoad are compelled 
to muke fools of themselves by some ridiculous 
regulation of the Department of State at home 
We hope somebody will look into the matter, and 
let the People know whether any regulations exist 
in said Department, obliging the representatives 


of their Sovereignty to don the livery of Foreign 
Courts. : 





OXF The subscribers to the Era ia Cincinnati, ag thej, 
terms expire, will be called upon by our Agent, Mr. John 
Kirman, to whom they will make payments, including post 
age, a8 he settles the postage bills for all the packages of 
the Era sent to that place. The arrangements we have 
made there for the delivery of the paper have put an end ¢ 

the complaints with which we were former] rte 


x y troubled, 

and making the cost of the paper to the aubseribers io 
ne 

greater than before, are very generally aseeptable to our 
. A 1 7 

patrons. We hope to have an increase in our list in that 


place for the next volume. 
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LITERARY NOTICES, 

Tue Westminster Review. October, 1850 
Leonard Scott & Co, For sale hy I aylor & 
ington, D, C. 


New \ ork 
Maury, Wash 


There are two articles in this number of the 
Review worthy of particular. notice—a review of 
of Clarkson’s Memoir of William Penn, and a 
very elaborate article on Septennary Institutions. 

The reviewer defends Penn vigorously against 
the assaults of Macaulay, and plainly exposes hig 
unfairness and false statements. ‘The vindication 
is complete. 

The article on Septennary Institutions is a] i- 
bored assault upon the doctrine of those who 
maintain the obligation of the Jewish Sabbath 

This number of the Review has a large depart- 
ment devoted to brief notices of Foreign Litera- 
ture. It contains a very valuable record. 





Sartatn’s Macazines. Philadelphia. January, 1851. For 
sale by W. Adam, Washington. 

There is a wonderful profusion of embellish. 
ments in this number. It is coverned all over 
with Beauty. In addition to the usual engravings, 
there are seven illustrations of Scenes in the Life 
of Our Saviour, executed in London, under the 
superintendence of Charles Heath. They con- 
stitute the first part of a series. Among the most 
attractive articles, we may name a_ pleasant, 
healthful article by Mrs. Kirkland, on the man 
who always looked on the dark side of things, 
till he learned better ; the beginning of a story 
by Miss Bremer, on Northern Loves and Le- 
gends ; and a ballad from Mary Howitt. 

Anybody who subscribes for Sartain’s Maga- 
zine will get the full worth of his money in good 
reading, as well as beautiful pictures, 








Granam’s American Montuty. Jannary, 1850. 
delphia. For sale as above. 

We confess we like #0 praise these monthlies, 
Graham’s and Sartain’s; they are favorites of ours, 
We like the enterprise, tact, and taste of the pub- 
lishers. The engravings in the January number 
of Graham’s are very beautiful, a: array of 


Phila 


contributors is imposing, embra such names 
as Willis, Longfellow, Prentice, Morris, Bryant, 
Grace Greenwood, G. P. R. James, Alice Carey, 
Bayard Taylor, Stoddard, &c. 





New York. 
For sale as above. 


Hoipen’s DottarR MaGazine. 

Dietz. 

Mr. Giles furnishes a paper on O'Connell, We 

have “a Leaf from Memory,” by R. H. Stoddard, 

There are several other very interesting articles 
both original and selected. 


Fowler & 


; CONGRESS. 

The second session of the Thirty-First Con- 
gress commenced Monday, December 21, at 12 
o’clock. 

Mr. King of Alabama, President pro tem., called 
the Senate to order. Mr. Cobb, Speaker, took the 
Chair in the House. 

Forty Senators appeared in their seats. There 
were no Senators from New Jersey, South Caro- 
lina, Louisiana, Mississippi, Texas, Arkansas, 
Kentucky, and California. 

Mr. Berrien and Mr. Dickinson were appoint- 
ed a committee to wait upon the President jointly 
with a committee from the House, consisting of 
Messrs. Hilliard, McDowell, and Duer, and in- 
form him that a quorum of each House was in 
session. 

The annual message from the President was 
soon after received, read, and ordered to be print- 
ed; after which, the Senate adjourned. 

In the House, one hundred and seventy mem- 
bers were in their seats. 

George W. Morrison from New Hampshire 
elected in the place of General Wilson, and ‘ohn 
B. Danner in the place of Mr. Nes of Pennsylva- 
nia, appeared, and were qualified. 

Mr. Tuck presented the papers of Mr. Perkins, 
contestant for Mr. Morrison’s seat, and they were 
referred to the Committee on Elections. 

An hour and a half was then occupied in choos- 
ing seats. 

The President’s message was read, and a mo- 
tion to print 15,000 extra copies, and refer to the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, was adopted. 

The House then adjourned. 

The members of both Houses seemed very tran- 
quil, not appearing to understand that they are 
on the brink of a yawning gulf, as the Union ia- 
forms them. 

‘Tuesday, the House elected Mr. Gurley chap- 
lain, and then adjourned. 

The Senate, after the introduction of some 
resolutions of inquiry by Mr. Hale, adjourned. 


_——--s - 


MR. WEBSTER AND THE DEMOCRACY. 


The R-public, speaking of Mr. Webster’s re- 
turn to Washington, after his tribulations in the 
East, says: 

“Mr. Webster’s recent experience has been 
remarkable. Within the last twelve months 
Massachusetts has deserted her political leader ; 
her champion for five-and-twenty years; the man 
who has done more than any other to spread pros- 
perity over her towns and villages, to increase 
her wealth, to vindicate her name, and shed lustre 
upon her annals. A fragment of the Whig party 
of Massachusetts have abandoned Mr. Webster, 
and have consequent!y abandoned the State toa 
coalition of Democrats and A bolitionists. 

“The Whigs of Massachusetts are crushed by 
an unholy conspiracy, which, had they stood to 
their national platform, they would have triumph- 
antly overcome. As it is, they must pass through 
the ordeal of repentance, and return to that high 
and honorable path of patriotism which Mr. 
Webster’s course has pointed out. In the mean 
time, he and his friends may rejoice in the grate- 
ful manifestations of public regard he is receiving 
on every side. Even the hard old Democracy of 
the Granite State has thawed out, and many of 
its most stubborn sons, including Isaac Hill, have 
recently given him unequivocal tokens of their 
admiration for his recent course. In New York, 
as he passed through the city a few days since, 
some of the old Tammany men came to the Astor 
House to shake his hand, and to express their 
gratitude for his patriotic views.” ; 

Well—Tammany Hall and the Granite De- 
mocracy are, doubtless, sincere in their gratitude. 
Webster has done them service, by overthrowing, 
for the first time within a generation, the ah 
dynasty in Massachusetts. Anticipating ae 
services of the same sort, no wonder are es 
and Captain Rynders are ready to give him ~ 
fraternal hug. Doubtless their embraces wi _ 
amply repay him for the loss of the affections 0 











his old Whig friends in Massachusetts! 
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